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THERE ate some things that cannot 
be generally told — things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dangerous to 
some — but factors for personal power 
and accomplishment in the hands of 
those who understand them. Behind 
the tales of the miracles and mysteries 
of the ancients, lie centuries of their 
secret probing into nature’s laws — 
their amazing discoveries of the hid- 
den processes of man’s mind, and the 
mastery of life’s problems. Once shroud- 
ed in mystery to avoid their destruc- 
tion by mass fear and ignorance, these 
facts remain a useful heritage for the 
thousands of men and women who pri- 
vately use them in their homes toaay. 
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wisdom in their archives for centu- 
ries. They now invite you to share the 
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Write today for a free copy of the 
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O NE of the finest apologias for 
fantasy (if indeed any apol- 
ogia is needed), was made re- 
cently by literary critic Edmund 
Fuller. Writing in the Book Re- 
view section of The New York 
Times, Fuller pointed out the di- 
versity of the fantastic story, the 
timeless appeal it has for the man 
of imagination, and its value to 
the creative imagination in pro- 
jecting the full dimensions of 
“the so-called real.” 

“Good fantasy is not escapist,” 
Fuller declared. “It may offer 
temporary relief . . . from the 
pressure of the immediate world, 
but at the same time we are given 
new perceptions of our actual 
lives. We respond freshly to hon- 
or, courage, aspiration, and beau- 
ty. . . . To cling to them in our 
daily world is a hard struggle. 
Yet without consciousness of 
such qualities life is immeasura- 
bly debased. . . . 

“So much of existence remains 
a mystery . . . that the best ap- 
proach to many experiences is 
best made through imaginative 
symbols and images. . . . Fan- 
tasy is an art of equivalents. It 
sets before us existences other 
than, but related to, our own.” 

Fuller cites C. S. Lewis (es- 
pecially for his Out of the Silent 
Planet trilogy), Charles Wil- 
liams (for his seven unfortunate- 
ly little-known supernatural 
thrillers), and J. R. Tolkien {The 
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Lord of the Rings trilogy) as 
three of the greatest masters of 
fantasy in our time. (Lewis and 
Williams are dead.) He urges 
any fantasy lover to read the 
earlier novels of a Scotsman, 
George Macdonald, who influ- 
enced all three of the other men 
with his fantasy novels. 

Turning to American writers. 
Fuller calls Walter M. Miller Jr.’s 
A Canticle for Leibowitz “a mem- 
orable fantasia on the past and 
future of Western man and the 
nuclear age.” Of course most sf 
and fantasy aficionades would 
consider Canticle science-fiction 
rather than fantasy, but who can 
cavil at a man who concludes, 
thusly : 

“Some people are color blind; 
some, tone deaf; some, impervi- 
ous to fantasy. All such are griev- 
ously afflicted.” 
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PAINGOD 


By HARLAN 
ELLISON 


Always man asks: “If God is good, why does He send us 
pain and misery?” In this brilliantly conceived story, 
Harlan Ellison, returning to s-f after a long absence, 
ventures a theory. Ellison, successful currently as a 
mainstream writer of books, movies and television 
scripts, is now 29, single, a Hollywood denizen, and 
says he packs a Remington XP-100 instead of a Beretta, 


T ears were impossible, yet 
tears were his heritage. Sor- 
row was beyond him, yet sorrow 
was his birthright. Anguish was 
denied him ; even so, anguish was 
his stock in trade. For Trente, 
there was no unhappiness; nor 
was thei-e joy, concern, discom- 
fort, age, time, feeling. 

And this was as the Ethos had 
planned it. 

For Trente had been appointed 
by the Ethos — the race of some- 
where/somewhen beings who 
morally and ethically ruled the 
universes — as their Paingod. To 
Trente, who knew neither the tug 
of time nor the crippling de- 
mands of the emotions, fell the 
forever task of dispensing pain 


and sorrow to the myriad multi- 
tudes of creatures that inhabited 
the universe. Whether sentient or 
barely capable of the feeblest 
unicellular reaction-formation, 
Trente passed along from his fa- 
ceted cubicle invisible against the 
backdrop of the changing stars, 
unhappiness and misery in pro- 
portions too completely arrived- 
at to be verbalized. 

He was Paingod for the uni- 
verses, the one who dealt out the 
tears and the anguish and the 
soul-wrenching terrors that 
blighted life from its first mo- 
ment to its last. Beyond age, be- 
yond death, beyond feelings 
lonely and alone in his cubicle — 
Trente went about his business. 
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Trente was not the first Pain- 
god, there had been others. They 
had come before, not too many of 
them, but a few, and why they 
no longer held their post was a 
question Trente had never asked. 
He was the chosen one from a 
race that lived almost indefinite- 
ly, and his job was to pass along 
the calibrated and measured dol- 
lops of melancholy as prescribed 
by the Ethos. It involved no feel- 
ing and no concern, only atten- 
tion to duty. It was his position, 
and it was his obligation. How 
peculiar it was, that he felt con- 
cern, after all this time. 

It had begun so long before — 
and of time he had no conception 
— that the only marking-date 
with validity was that in the 
great ocean soon to become the 
Gobi Desert, paramecium had be- 
come more prevalent than amoe- 
ba. It had grown in him through 
the centimetered centuries as lay- 
ers and layers of forever settled 
down like mist to form the strat- 
um of the past. 

Now, it was now. 

D espite the strange ache in 
his nerve-gland, his central 
nerve-gland ; despite the progres- 
sive dulling of his eye globes; 
despite the mad thoughts that 
spit and stuttered through his 
triple-domed cerebrum, thoughts 
of which he knew he was incapa- 
ble, Trente performed his now 
functions as he was required : 


He dispensed unbearable an- 
guish to the residents of a third- 
power planet in the Snail Clus- 
ter, supportable agony to a farm 
colony that had sprung up on 
Jacopettii U, incredible suffering 
to a parentless spider-child on 
Hiydyg IX, and relentless tor- 
ment to a blameless race of mute 
aborigines on a nameless, arid 
planet circling a dying sun of the 
707 System. 

And through it all, Trente suf- 
fered for his charges. 

What could not be, was. What 
could not come to pass, had. 
The soulless, emotionless, regi- 
mented creature that the Ethos 
had named Paingod, had con- 
tracted a sickness. Concern. He 
cared. At last, after centuries too 
filed-away to unearth and num- 
ber, Trente had reached a now in 
which he could no longer support 
his actSi 

The physical manifestations of 
his mental upheaval were num- 
erous. His oblong head throbbed 
and his eyes globes were dulling, 
a little more each decade; the 
interlinked duodenal ulcers so 
necessary to his endocrinal sys- 
tem’s normal function had begun 
to misfire like faulty plugs in an 
old car; the thwack! of his sala- 
mander tail had grown weaker, 
indicating his motor responses 
to nerve-endings were feebler. 
Trente — who had always been 
considered rather a handsome ex- 
ample of his race — had slowdy 
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come to look forlorn, weary, even 
a touch pathetic. 

And he sent down woe to an 
armored, flying creature with a 
mite-sized brain on a dark planet 
at the edge of the Coalsack ; he 
dispatched fear and trembling to 
a smoke-like wraith that was the 
only visible remains of a great 
race which had learned to dis- 
pense with its bodies centuries 
before, in the sun known as Ver- 
tel; he conscientiously winged 
terror and unhappiness and mis- 
ery and sadness to a group of 
murdering pirates, a clique of 
shrewd politicians and a brothel- 
ful of unregenerate whores — all 
on a fifth-power planet of the 
White Horse Constellation. 

Stopped alone there, in the 
night of space, his mind spiral- 
ling now for the first time dowt. 
a strange and disquieting cham- 
ber of thought, Trente twisted 
within himself. I’ve been selected 
because I lack the certain dif- 
ficulties I now manifest. What is 
this torment? What is this un- 
pleasant, unhappy, unrelenting 
feeling that gnaws at me, tears 
at me, corrupts my thoughts, col- 
ors darkly my every desire? Am 
I going mad? Madness is beyond 
my race; it is a something we 
have never known. Have I been 
at this post too long, have I failed 
in my duties, if there was a God 
stronger than the God that I am, 
or a God stronger than the Ethos 
Gods, then I would appeal to that 


God. But there is only silence and 
the night and the stars, and I’m 
alone, so alone, so God all alone 
herej doing what I must, doing 
my best. 

And then, finally: I must 
know. I must know! 

. . . while he spun a fiber of 
melancholy down to a double- 
thoraxed insect-creature on lo, 
speared with dread a blob of 
barely sentient mud on Acaras 
III, pain-goaded into suicide an 
electrical wave being capable of 
producing exquisite 15-toned 
harmonics on Syndon Beta V, re- 
duced by half the pleasures of a 
pitiable slug thing in the me- 
thane caves of Kkklll IV, en- 
shrouded in bitterness and mis- 
ery a man named Colin Marshack 
on an insignificant planet called 
Sol III, Earth, Terra, the world 

And then, finally: I will know. 
I will know! 

Trente removed the scale mod- 
el of Earth from the display 
crate, and stared at it. Such a 
tiny thing, such a helpless thing, 
to support the nightwalk of a 
Paingod. 

He selected the most recent 
recipient of his attentions, 
through no more involved meth- 
od than that, and used the means 
of travel his race had long since 
perfected, to leave his encased 
cubicle hanging translucent 
against the stars. Trente, Pain 
god of the universes, for the first 
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time in all the centuries he had 
lived that life of giving, never re- 
ceiving, left his place, and left his 
now, and went to find out. To 
find out . . . what? He had no 
way of knowing. 

For the Paingod, it was the 
first nightwalk. 

piETER KOSLEK had been 
born in a dwarf province of a 
miniscule Central European 
country long since swallowed up 
by a tiny power now a member of 
the Common Market. He had left 
Europe early in the 1920’s, had 
shipped aboard a freighter to Bo- 
livia, and after working his way 
as common deckhand and laborer 
through half a dozen banana re- 
publics, had been washed up on 
an inland shore of the United 
States in 1934. He had promptly 
gone to earth, gone to seed, and 
gone to fat. A short stint in a 
CCC camp, a shorter stint as a 
bouncer in a Kansas City speak, 
a term in the Illinois State Work- 
house, a long run on the Pontiac 
assembly line making an obscure 
part for an obscure segment of a 
B-17’s innards, a brief fling as 
owner of a raspberry farm, and 
an extended period as a skid row- 
frequenting wino summed up his 
life. Now, as now would be reck- 
oned by any sane man’s table, 
Pieter Koslek was a wet brain — 
an alcoholic so sunk in the fumes 
and vapors of his own liquor need 
that he was barely recognizable 
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as a human being. Lying sudden- 
ly, but quietly, in an alley two 
blocks up from the Greyhound 
bus station in downtown Los An- 
geles, Pieter Koslek, age 50, 
weight 210, hair filth grey, eyes 
red and moist and closed, uncere- 
moniously died. That simply, 
that unconcernedly, that une- 
ventfully for all the young-old 
men in overlong GI surplus over- 
coats who passed by that alley 
mouth unseeing, uncaring — Pie- 
ter Koslek died. His brain gave 
out, his lungs ceased to bellow, 
his heart refused to pump, his 
blood slid to a halt in his veins, 
and the breath no longer passed 
his lips. He died. End of story, 
beginning of story. As he lay 
there, half-propped against the 
brick wall with its shredded re- 
minder of a lightweight boxing 
match between two stumblebums 
long since passed into obscurity 
and the files of Boxing Maga- 
zine, a thin tepid vapor of pale 
green came to the slimy, useless 
body of Pieter Koslek; touched 
it; felt of it; entered it; Trente 
was on the planet Earth, Sol III. 

If it had been possible to 
mount an epitaph on bronze for 
the wet brain, there on the wall 
of the alley perhaps, the most fit- 
ting would have been: here lay 
PIETER KOSLEK. NOTHING IN HIS 
LIFE BECAME HIM SO MUCH AS 

THE LEAVING OF IT. 

* * * 

Colin Marshock walking the 
FANTASTIC 


streets, did not even realize the 
rheumy-eyed old man was follow- 
ing him. Then he turned, and the 
old man almost ran into him. 
“Something I can do for you?” 
Colin Marshack asked. 

The old man grinned feebly, 
his pale gums exposing them- 
selves above gap-toothed ruin. 
“Nosir, nuh-nosir. I’ve just, uh, 
I was uh just fuller in’ along to 
see maybe I could tap yuh for a 
coupla cents ’tuh get some 
chick’n noodle soup. It’s kinda 
cold . . . ’n I thought, may- 
be . . 

Colin Marshack’s wide, some- 
how-humorous face settled into 
understanding lines. “You’re 
right, old man, it’s cold, and it’s 
windy, and it’s miserable, and I 
think you’re entitled to some 
goddam chicken noodle soup. 
God knows someone’s entitled.” 
He paused a beat, added, “May- 
be me.” 

He took the old man by the 
arm, seemingly unaware of the 
rancid, rotting condition of the 
cloth. They walked along the 
street outside the Park, and 
turned into one of the many side 
routes littered with one-arm 
beaneries and 40^ a night flop- 
houses. 

“And possibly a hot roast beef 
sandwich with gravy all over the 
French fries,” Colin added, steer- 
ing the wine-smelling old derelict 
into a restaurant. 


O VER coffee and a bear claw, 
Colin Marshack stared at 
the old man. “Hey, what’s your 
name?” 

“Pieter Koslek,” the old man 
murmured, hot vapors from the 
thick white coffee mug rising up 
before his watery eyes. “I’ve, uh, 
been kinda sick, y’know . . 

“Too much sauce, old man,” 
said Colin Marshack. “Too much 
sauce does it for a lot of us. My 
father and mother both. Nice 
folk, loved each other, they went 
to the old alky’s home hand-in- 
hand. It was touching.” 

“You’re kinda feelin’ sorry for 
y’self, ain’tcha?” noted Pieter 
Koslek. And looked down at his 
coffee hurriedly. 

Colin stared across angrily. 
Had he sunk that low, that quick- 
ly, that even the seediest cock- 
roach-ridden bum in the gutter 
could snipe at him, talk up to 
him, see his sad and sorry state? 
He tried to lift the coffee cup, and 
the cream-laced liquid sloshed 
over the rim, over his wrist. He 
yipped and set the cup down 
quickly. 

“Your hands shake worse’n 
mine, mister,” Pieter Koslek not- 
ed. It was a curious tone, some- 
how devoid of feeling or concern 
— ^more a statement of observa- 
tion. 

“Yeah, my hands shake, Mr. 
Koslek Sir. They shake because I 
make my living cutting things 
out of stone, and for the past two 
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years I’ve been unable to get any- 
thing from stone but tidy piles of 
rock-dust.” 

Koslek spoke around a mouth- 
ful of cruller. “You uh you’re 
one’a them statue makers, what 
I mean a sculpt’r.” 

“That is precisely what I am, 
Mr. Koslek Sir. I am a capturer 
of exquisite beauty in rock and 
plaster and quartz and marble. 
The only trouble is. I’m no 
damned good, and I was never 
ever really very good, but at least 
I made a decent living selling a 
piece here and there, and con- 
ning myself into thinking I was 
great and building a career, and 
even Canaday in the Times said 
a few nice things about me. But 
even that’s turned to rust now. I 
can’t make a chisel do what I 
want it to do, I can’t sand and I 
can’t chip and I can’t carve dirty 
words on sidewalks if I try.” 

Pieter Koslek stared across at 
Colin Marshack, and there was a 
banked fire down in those rheu- 
my, sad old eyes. He watched and 
looked and saw the hands shaking 
uncontrollably, saw them wring 
one against another like mad 
things, and even when inter- 
locked, they still trembled hide- 
ously. 

And 

Trente, locked within an alien 
shell, comprehended a small 
something. This creature of puny 
carbon atoms and other sub- 
stances that could not exist for 


an instant in the rigorous arena 
of space, was dying. Inside, it 
teas ending its life-cycle, because 
of the misery Trente had sent 
doum. Trente had been responsi- 
ble for the quivering pain that 
sent Colin Marshack’s hands in- 
to spasms. It had been done two 
years before — by Colin Mar- 
shack’s time — but only a few mo- 
ments earlier as Trente knew it. 
And now it had changed this 
creature’s life totally. Trente 
watched the strange human be- 
ing, a product of little, introvert- 
ed needs and desires, here on this 
mudbcdl circling a nothing star 
in a far outpost of nowhere. And 
he knew he must go further, must 
experiment further with his 
problem. The green and trans- 
parent vapor that was Trente 
seeped out of the eyes of Pieter 
Koslek, and slid carefully inside 
Colin Marshack. It left itself 
wide open, flung itself wide open, 
to what tremors governed the 
man. And Trente felt the full im- 
pact of the pain he so lightly dis- 
pensed to all the living things in 
the universes. It was potent hot 
all! And it was a further know- 
ing, a greater knowledge, a sim- 
ple act that the sickness had com- 
pelled him to undertake. By the 
fear and the memory of all the 
fears that had gone before, 
Trente knew, and knowing, had 
to go further. For he was Pain- 
god, not a transient tourist in the 
country of pain. He drew forth 
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the mind of Marshack, of that 
weak and trembling Colin Mar- 
shack, and fled with it. Out. Out 
there. Further. Much further. 
Till time came to a slithering 
halt and space was no longer of 
any consequence. And he whirled 
Colin Marshack through the uni- 
verses. Through the infinite all- 
ness of the space and time and 
motion and meaning that was the 
crevice into which Life had sunk 
itself. He saw the blobs of mud 
and the whirling winged things 
and the tall humanoids and the 
cleat-treaded half -men/ half -ma- 
chines that ruled one and another 
sector of open space. He showed 
it all to Colin Marshack, 
drenched him in wonder, filled 
him like the most vital goblet the 
Ethos had ever created, poured 
him full of love and life and the 
staggering beauty of the cosmos. 
And having done that, he whirled 
the soul and spirit of Colin Mar- 
shack down down and down to 
the fibrous shell that was his 
body, and poured that soul back 
inside. Then he walked the shell 
to the home of Colin Marshack 
. . , and tuimed it loose. 

W HEN the sculptor awoke, 
lying face down amidst the 
marble chips and powder-fine 
dust of the statue, he saw the 
base first; and not having re- 
called even buying a chunk of 
stone that large, raised himself 
on his hands, and his knees, and 


his haunches, and sat there, and 
his eyes went up toward the sum- 
mit, and seemed to go on forever, 
and when he finally saw what it 
was he had created — this thing 
of such incredible loveliness and 
meaning and wisdom — he began 
to sob. Softly, never very loud, 
but deeply, as though each whim- 
per was drawn from the very 
core of him. 

He had done it this once, but 
as he saw his hands still tremb- 
ling, still murmuring to them- 
selves in spasms, he knew it was 
the one time he would ever do it. 
There was no memory of how, or 
why, or even of when . . . but it 
was his work, of that he was cer- 
tain. The pains in his wrists told 
him it was. 

The moment of truth stood 
high above him, resplendent in 
marble and truth, but there 
would be no other moments. 

This was Colin Marshack’s life, 
in its totality, now. 

The sound of sobbing was only 
broken periodically, as he began 
to drink. 

W AITING. The Ethos waited. 

Trente had known they 
would be. It was inevitable. Fool- 
ish for him to conceive of a situa- 
tion in which they would not have 
an awareness. 

Away. From your post, away. 
“I had to know. It has been 
growing in me, a live thing in me. 
I had to know. It was the only 
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Fantasy master Jack Vance 
headlines the July issue of 
FANTASTIC with a new short 
novel, T]ie Kragen. Skillfully, 
Vance creates a strange and 
distant world, with a new kind 
of language, a new kind of vil- 
lain, a new kind of hero. 

Also in the July FANTASTIC Jack 
Sharkey tells us about the puz- 
zling predicament posed by The 
Venus Charm, and Thomas 
Disch takes us for a different 
kind of trip in his unusual Des- 
cending. Plus other stories and 
our regular features. Don’t miss 
the July FANTASTIC, on sale at 
newsstands June 18. 


way. I went to a planet, and 
lived within what they call ‘men’ 
and knew. I think I understand 
now.” 

Know. What is it you know? 

“I know that pain is the most 
important thing in the universes. 
Greater than survival, greater 
than love, greater even than the 
beauty it brings about. For with- 
out pain there can be no pleasure. 
Without sadness there can be no 
happiness. Without misery, there 
can be no beauty. And without 
these, life is endless, hopeless, 
doomed and damned.” 

Adult. You have become adult. 

“I know . . . this is what be- 
came of the other Paingods be- 
fore me. They grew into concern, 
into knowing, and then . . .” 

Lost. They were lost to us. 

“They could not take the step ; 
they could not go to one of the 
ones to whom they had sent pain, 
and learn. So they were no use as 
Paingod. I understand. Now I 
know, and I am returned.” 

Do. What will you do? 

“I will send more pain than 
ever before. More and greater.” 

More? You will send more? 

“Much more. Because now I 
understand. It is a grey and a 
lonely place in which we live, all 
of us, swinging between desper- 
ation and emptiness, and all that 
makes it worthwhile is caring, is 
beauty. But if there was no oppo- 
site for beauty, or for pleasure, it 
would all turn to dust.” 
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Being. Now yoti knoiv ivho you 
are. 

“I am most blessed of the 
Ethos, and most humble. You 
have given me the highest, kind- 
est position in the universes. For 
I am the God to all men, and to 
all creatures small and large, 
whether they call me by name or 
not. I am Paingod, and it is my 
life however long it stretches, to 
treat them to the finest they will 
ever know. To give them pain, 
that they may know pleasure. 
Thank you.” 

And the Ethos went away, se- 
cure that at last, after all the 
eons of Paingods who had broken 
under the strain, who had lacked 
the courage to take that night- 
walk, they had found one who 
would last truly forever. Trente 
had come of age. 

While back in the cubicle, 
hanging star-bright and translu- 
cent in space, high above it all, 
yet very much part of it all, the 
creature who would never die, the 
creature who had lived within the 
rotting body of Pieter Koslek and 
for a few fleet moments in the 
soul and talent of Colin Mar- 
shack, that creature called Pain- 
god, learned one more thing, as 
he stared at the tiny model of 
the planet Earth he had known. 

Trente knew the feel of a tear 
formed in a duct and turned free 
from an eye globe and cool on his 
face. 

Trente knew happiness. 
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Testing 

Across the surface of an 
alien world the featureless By JOHN J. McGUIRE 

balloon-shaped creature fol illustrator adkins 

lowed them . . . testing . . . 





T CANNOT believe that the . • . 

The Follower , . . was wait- 
ing for us. 

No, what we did was too un- 
predictable to have been waited 
for. What we did was not Stand- 
ard Operating Procedure. 

Our reaction was a spontane- 
ous reaction, built up to by the 
monotony of the trip — and the 


unusual strains of that trip} — , 
then triggered at critical mass 
by a girl’s laughter. 

Marie had laughed, then she 
had picked up her recording 
equipment and said that she 
wanted to permanize her re- 
sponse to her first landing on an 
alien planet. 

The bubbling laughter was like 
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a contagion, infecting all of them 
. . . and me. It was a river, 
washing the Team out of the 
door, down the ladder, as a 
group. Then it eddied back 
through the door for me. 

Automatically, I locked the 
controls before I went to join 
them. 

I remember that Will filled his 
pipe, was lifting it to his mouth 
and saying that he had waited a 
long time for this, a chance to 
smoke without poisoning the rest 
of us. 

And then. . . . 

. . . the moment of blackness, 
still not fully explained, maybe 
never to be fully understood . . 
the long, long moments of terror, 
when the seven of us could only 
huddle together, too stunned to 
talk . . . panic the master, rea- 
son the slave, until. . . . 

. . . seven words made us hu- 
man beings again. 

“We had better check our sur- 
vival kits.” 

Doctor Harry Connell speak- 
ing, his words the first event to 
make sense since Marie’s laugh- 
ter had made nonsense out of 
SOP for landing on a new 
planet. 

T DISCOVERED myself and 
A Marie in each other’s arms. 

And, around us, not what we 
had left the ship to revel in: the 
Earth-blue sky, thick Terran- 
green grass, a yellow sun. 


We had found those things for 
a moment, but we had also found. 

• • • 

. . . that moment of blackness 
. . . and then ... a level ex- 
panse of iron-dark sand . . en- 
circling us, a coruscating web of 
dancing light . . . and about 
twenty yards away, the thing we 
learned to call. . . . 

The Follower : 

... A gigantic, balloon- 
shaped object floating about thir- 
ty feet above the ground ... no 
particular color and yet a melt- 
ing blue that blended with the 
sky . . . featureless, except for 
long tentacles dangling down 
and glancing off blue Sparks 
where they touched the ground 
. . . featureless, but I felt it was 
somehow watching me. . . . 

We had landed — as pilot, I had 
noted our touchdown time — ^less 
than ten minutes ago. 

The panic, those moments of 
horror and surprise and less- 
than-human response, are still 
part of my dreams. 

But now Connell was trying to 
make his Rating Team function 
as they had been trained. 

Looking around he amplified 
his previous order. “Separate 
within the limits of this ... 
this fence ... to make the 
check.” 

I started to laugh inwardly. 
His order was ridiculous: if that 
object floating over there had the 
power to move us as a group from 
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our jump-ship to . . . wherever 
we were ... it was obviously 
too powerful to be balked by the 
simple gesture of us putting all 
the space available between our- 
selves. 

But we obeyed, and in the act 
of obedience I found maybe the 
real reason for the order. With 
each step I got back a little more 
self control. 

I was thankful, when I halted 
a few feet from that web of danc- 
ing light, that I had not neg- 
lected one SOP. As pilot, one of 
my duties had been to make sure 
that everyone had donned a sur- 
vival uniform and kit before I at- 
tempted the landing. 

And our stupid mistake of 
leaving the ship had been a quick 
mistake, without a pause to re- 
move the kits. 

I OPENED my pack with fum- 
bling fingers, ignored every- 
thing else to grab for the ship- 
finder. I held it in my hand to 
estimate the distance to the 
jumper from the way the needle 
swung. 

My heart did an extra skip and 
flip: the needle would not home 
precisely. 

We were a long, long way from 
where we should be! 

I strapped the finder to my 
wrist, knowing that the rest 
would see what I saw and won- 
dering if they would feel as I 
felt. Then I fastened the tiny pis- 


tol with its charge of proton 
packages across my belly, tried 
once, found I could reach it 
quickly. 

Pellets of compressed food en- 
riched with the necessary vita- 
mins. Biotics and anti-biotics. 
The small changer that would al- 
low me, at the rate of about a 
cupful an hour, to get safe drink- 
ing water from almost any com- 
bination of air and liquid or solid. 
The charged knife, on safety, in 
its sheath. The bi-nocs. The ato- 
flash. The plasti-rope. The gloves. 

And, of course, the ultimate 
answer, the ring which I slipped 
on my finger : meant for that mo- 
ment, if it should arrive, when 
death would be preferable to con- 
tinued life. 

My kit was complete. 

I turned to look at the others, 
my passengers, the six members 
of the Rating Team. 

I had delivered, picked up, both 
Safety Teams and Rating Teams 
on their planets before and, until 
this time, they had been just 
that: a delivery or a pick-up 
job. 

But this was different and I 
looked them over in a way that I 
hadn’t on Terra, and on the way 
to the planet. I thought of the 
way the ship-finder needle had 
swung: We may be together a 
long, long time! 

Doctor Harry Connell, the 
Team Leader, standing in the 
center of our rough circle, look- 
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ingr around with repressed impa- 
tience. 

He was one of those rare ones 
the University turns out not- 
often-enough, the scientific non- 
specialist. He knew a little bit 
about everything, was innately 
curious about everything, the 
perfect man for the job of bring- 
ing the findings of the group into 
focus. He would write the report 
on which the big decision — to 
colonize or not to colonize — 
would be based. 

He stood in the center of the 
area, a big, broad-shouldered 
man, accustomed to responsibil- 
ity, but right now, sweating as 
I had before my first jump. 

As I shifted my gaze to the 
others. Doctor Connell started to 
talk. 

“Let me summarize our situa- 
tion. How and why we are here, 
we do not know, although we can 
assume that the . . . object 
. . . in the sky behind me had 
something to do with this trans- 
formation. 

“Where we are is again some- 
thing we do not know, but we 
again can make an assumption. 
We are on the same planet as our 
ship, or so the ship-finders tell 
us. _ 

“We’ve got to begin with some- 
thing, so let’s begin with this 
fact, that we are some place on 
the same planet we landed on. 

“The planet was checked by a 
Safety Team. Their report stated 
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that the planet was suitable for a 
complete Rating. 

“Of course they found some 
dangerous life forms here. But 
they found nothing, repeat noth- 
ing, that could not be handled by 
reasonable precautions and ordi- 
nary weapons.’’ 

He paused, then went on in a 
voice he tried to keep neutral ; 
“All of us knew that report and 
that could be why we left the ship 
so carelessly. Before I go on are 
there any comments?” 

Comments ? 

What was there to say, except 
that for the first time a Safety 
Team had goofed and had over- 
looked the really dominant life 
form on a planet? 

Safety Team clearance had al- 
ways been enough for me before. 
Those boys earn their pay with 
the highest percentage of casual- 
ties in any of our branches. I had 
always believed that when they 
said a planet was safe, it was 
safe. 

Yet I looked at that featureless 
object floating in the air, let my 
ears fill with the odd sound made 
by its tapering, bristling, knotted 
appendages and I had to admit to 
myself that; they couldn’t have 
missed that thing! 

A S I was beginning to trace 
that extra fillip of terror to 
its source. Will Franklin, our bi- 
ologist, spoke up, voiced a ver- 
sion of my thoughts. 
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“That thing over there is not 
native to this planet. I know the 
general nature of life here, the 
mainstream course of evolution 
on this planet. 

“That thing could not have 
evolved out of any life on this 
world.” 

And now, with my thoughts 
put into words, I wasn’t half 
as scared. 

Funny the way our minds 
work. Maybe I should have been 
more frightened. After all, in 
over a hundred years of work, the 
Bureau of Planetary Explora- 
tion, Preparation and Develop- 
ment had never before met any 
life form alien to the planet on 
which it had been found. 

But there had to be a first 
time. 

Then the implications began to 
sink in : another race able to trav- 
el among the planets, among the 
stars. . . . 

“But why? Why?” 

The voice was my own, hoarse 
and strained. I was grabbing for 
something, anything, that I 
could understand. 

“I would assume,” and Ma- 
rie’s soft tones came clearly 
across the distance between us, 
“that we are in a testing situa- 
tion.’* 

“I agree,” from Will Franklin. 
“It’s like what we’ve done in the 
lab countless times: picked up 
the animal from the place that it 
knows, put it down somewhere 


it’s never been, just to see if it 
can find its way back. 

“And add, the being doing the 
testing has far greater powers 
than the one being tested.” 

T GLANCED down at my ship- 
■1- finder, noting once more how 
its needle would not fix to a defi- 
nite point on the far-distant hor- 
izon. 

Greater power than we pos- 
sess? That’s putting it mild. 
Will, very, very mild! 

Then I realized what Franklin 
was agreeing with, what I too 
had accepted and I was suddenly 
empty inside. Empty except for 
the words, being tested, echoing 
like thunder. 

“I wonder if that damned 
thing was looking for planets to 
colonize, too.” 

I found myself unable to un- 
derstand these people. 

The man speaking had been 
Doctor Robert Ogonowski, radia- 
tions expert. He was another 
big man, taller even than Con- 
nell and as fianngly brilliant in 
his specialty. He was also a red- 
head, with a matching red beard 
he had grown on the trip out 
here. 

A jump-ship pilot, by the very 
nature of his work, is good at 
fourth-order chess and its time- 
space complications. But Ogo- 
nowski . . . : how do you play a 
man who is calmly, deliberately, 
successfully insane? 
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“Can we pass safely through 
this . . . whatever it is, fence, net, 
web , . . around us?” 

Connell, his voice no longer 
strained, his thinking direct, to 
the point. 

He was looking at Ogonowski 
and Eischen. 

Both turned their backs to the 
group, both leaned forward. 

I was closest to Ogonowski, 
could see him most clearly, 
squinting at the web, his beard 
almost touching it. 

I turned to take a closer look, 
too, 

“Get back, Weston!” Connell’s 
harsh voice compelled obedience. 

I stepped back, with a flash of 


wonder at his sternness, then 
forgot it as Eischen spoke. 

“How can we tell if it is safe or 
deadly ? At least, how can we tell 
with only the contents of a survi- 
val kit? We’ve no Terran life 
form to try on it, no instruments, 
nothing!” 

“But we do, Carl.” 

Ogonowski pulled his beard 
away from the dancing web, 
straightened up. 

“We have ourselves.” 

^ He stepped forward . . . never 
completed the stride. 

The fence around us was gone, 
as if it had never been there. 

But Ogonowski was dead. 

Epitaph, by Connell : “And 
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now we also know, that thing can 
kill us.” 

II 

B did not bury him. 

Standard Operating Pro- 
cedure for a new planet: do not 
leave human bodies lying around 
for anyone, anything, to exam- 
ine. 

We divided the contents of his 
survival kit among the six of us, 
then Connell did a quick job with 
a couple of proton charges from 
his pistol and resolved the body 
to its individual atoms. 

Then we looked ahead. 

That way the ship-finders 
pointed. 

But they wavered and wob- 
bled, stuttering the meaning of 
“that way” as a very long way. 

The desert-plain on which we 
stood was long and narrow, sur- 
rounded by mountains. We were 
near one end of that barren box, 
but the needles pointed the other 
way, down the full length of the 
desert toward towering alps 
barely visible in the distance. 

I whistled softly when I looked 
at those peaks. They were star- 
touching, gleaming with white 
on top and very, very far away. 

In a moment Connell was be- 
side me. He called the others and 
without any more comment we 
started toward those peaks. 

We didn’t speak about it, but 


all along I know that aU of us 
were conscious of that feature- 
less globe, rasping its tentacles 
against the ground only twenty 
yards away. 

I found no change any time 
that I looked there. 

The big balloon continued to 
float where it. had been all this 
time, with the ends of its tenta- 
cles glancing off those oddly-dis- 
turbing blue sparks. 

None of us said it, but I’m 
sure the same question was in 
every mind: would the thing al- 
low us to leave? 

Connell had turned from me to 
set up the order of march. 

'T’OM Laurent, Marie’s twin 
A brother, was to range out in 
front of us as a scout. Connell 
would be next. Marie and I would 
walk together. Franklin would 
follow us, maintaining the same 
distance behind Marie and me 
that Connell would in front of us. 
Eischen would be the rear guard. 

I started to object. I felt that 
I was being pampered, protected. 

Eischen was ahead of me. He 
also began to protest. From the 
spaceport he had been part-fa- 
ther, had tried to be full-time 
lover, with Marie. 

“Don’t be a pair of fools!” 
Connell snapped, before we got 
out more than a couple of words. 
“Let’s face facts. 

“Item, Weston: you’re not 
trained for this work, we are. 
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“Item, for both of you, for ev- 
eryone : while naturally we want 
to take care of Marie, all of you 
must understand that she can be 
sacrificed to save Weston.” 

I felt, probably looked, blank, 
then I started to understand. 

“Yes,” the Team Leader said, 
as if reading my thoughts, talk- 
ing to me and looking at the oth- 
ers, “if — ivhen! — we do get back 
to the space-ship, you’ve got to 
be with us. 

“What good is the jumper 
without a pilot? 

“You are the only one who can 
get us back to Earth with this 
story.” 

I tried to remind him that an- 
other ship would come to pick 
them up at the end of their tour 
of duty . . . maybe even before 
then, when I didn’t return to 
Base. But he brushed that aside 
by drily reminding me that nei- 
ther of us was due back there for 
a long time, no one would worry 
for at least two years. 

I considered his thinking . . . 

. . . first contact with an alien 
being that undoubtedly had 
space-flight, and — maybe — star- 
fiight ... 

Yes, a story that had to get 
back to Terra. 

Tom started tentatively, his 
first few steps hesitant; and so 
with the rest of us, each stride 
with a glance over the shoulder. 

But the big balloon did noth- 
ing to stop us. 
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Instead, after we were well- 
started — all of us turned at the 
same time, alerted by a change 
in the crackle and rasp — it began 
to follow us. 

It did not seem to intend inter- 
ference, merely moved up to the 
same distance it had held while 
we were in the web. 

“I know we are being tested,” 
Marie said to me. 

I began to understand how a 
guinea pig might feel. 

We kept on going . . . and no 
one looked back at the darker 
spot on the iron-dark sands. 

For the next few days, those 
words, the action they stood for, 
became the most important fact 
in our lives: 

. . . we kept on going . . . 

We were moving across an 
iron-dark desert without a single 
shrub or blade of grass anywhere 
on its unchanging surface. 

And we had forgotten just how 
hot a Terran-type sun can get. 

Or, to keep the record straight, 
that was something I had never 
known. 

F course it hit me worst. 

The people I was with were 
trained Planet Raters, physically 
conditioned for their work. Men- 
tally conditioned, too. 

Take water, for instance. 

I couldn’t get enough. 

Connell warned me twice, then 
shrugged and stopped talking. 
He figured, as he, told me later, 
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that when my changer burned 
out, we still had Ogonowski’s in 
reserve. 

I made the adjustment that 
gave me water from the air and 
a little of the sand before the end 
of the first two hours and I be- 
gan keeping the changer in con- 
stant use. I knew I was burning 
it up, but I was on fire too and I 
had to have water. 

The first day we travelled well. 
Weariness from moving through 
the constant heat had not yet ac- 
cumulated and we made excel- 
lent progress, though of course 
the distance we covered couldn’t 
be noted by any greater fixity of 
the ship-finder needles. 

But we were not moving as 
briskly at the end of the day as 
we had at the beginning. The 
narrow valley refiected the sun’s 
rays and held their warmth like 
an oven. By the end of the day 
we all welcomed nightfall. Even 
then the heat lingered until late, 
perhaps until what would have 
been midnight on Terra. We set- 
tled down to a restless night. 

The second day our torment 
started. 

There was no shade, no shad- 
ows but our own. Halfway 
through the day I tentatively 
suggested to Connell that we 
travel by night and rest by day. 
I knew the obvious answer be- 
fore he croaked out the words: 


we would never be able to sleep 
in that sun. It was better to 
move through the heat and get 
what rest we could in the com- 
parative coolness of the night. 

We kept on going. 

On the fourth day I began to 
feel persecuted by that damned 
thing following us. 

It stayed the same distance 
away, remained a huge, blank 
globe that changed only as the 
blue of the sky changed. 

But, more than anyone else, I 
was constantly aware of it. The 
crackling sound that it made as 
it trailed along behind us began 
to get on my nerves the way the 
sounds of the stars never had. 

Those sounds I knew. The ra- 
dio noises of the stars are indi- 
vidual sounds, coded o» charts 
and used by jumpship pilots as a 
guide. They are friendly sounds.. 

But this crackling was alien 
to my knowledge and torture to 
my ears. 

T he seventh day I broke un- 
der the torment. 

I remember turning, scream- 
ing, whipping out my pistol to 
begin shooting. 

“Grab him!” Franklin yelled. 
He was directly behind me, 
could see what I had turned to 
do, but he was too far away to 
stop me. 

Marie was nearer and, as we 
were to learn so sadly later, she 
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saved my life. She left her feet in 
a flying leap that ended with her 
arms wrapped around mine and 
both of us sprawled on the sand. 

Before I could push her off 
and scramble to my feet — she 
was strong, but I was wild — 
Franklin was there, taking my 
pistol, helping to hold me down. 

Then Connell was also there, 
kneeling beside me, learning 
what had happened. 

I remember some of the con- 
versation. 

Franklin’s voice: “We can’t 
take a chance with him. Might 
have destroyed all of us with 
what he tried to do.” 

Connell’s: “I know.” 

Franklin’s: “You’re the doc- 
tor, you know what to do.” 

Connell’s: “I hate to do it. 
He’ll be a zombie and we may 
need everyone, completely alert.” 

Marie’s: “I’ll take care of 
him.” 

Eischen’s: “You have, more 
than he deserves.” 

Franklin’s : “Knock off the 
jealousy, Carl. Remember Wes- 
ton is our pilot and we need him 
to get back to Earth.” 

Probably Connell nodded then, 
because I felt a burning in my 
palm — the way they had to hold 
me down, they couldn’t pull back 
the survival suit to shoot me in 
the arm. 

The burning spread all over 
my body. Then, after a few mo- 
ments, it died away. 


And all the world was wonder- 
ful. 

I know I must have been smil- 
ing, I remember hearing myself 
laugh. 

I sat up. I sprang to my feet. 

The lone and level sands 
around me were of a sudden the 
most beautiful sight that I had 
ever seen. 

I wanted to go walking across 
those sands, to see more and 
more of their unique loveliness. 

I wondered why we had 
stopped, I became childishly an- 
gry at the fact we had halted. 

“Let’s keep on going,” I said, 
and I recall speaking eagerly, 
demand ingly. 

We did. 

Tj^OM my own direct knowl- 
^ edge, I cannot tell much of 
what the next days were like. 
They kept me under sedation 
and so I lived in a world of ever- 
changing glory. 

Since then, I have learned 
more from the tapes. 

Marie, the official recorder, 
each night made a brief report 
on the events of the day. I have 
listened to those reports many 
times and each time I have mar- 
velled at that Team. 

Shepherding a virtually mind- 
less idiot, they walked the length 
of that desert. Guided by one 
thought . . . to keep on go- 
ing . . . they managed to surpass 
the limit of human endurance. 
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They were never so exhausted 
that they failed to record the ob- 
servations for the day. The 
voices are labored whispers or 
husky, choked gasps; but each 
voice, each person, is there. 

Marie is heard most often, of 
course, although many times she 
says merely, “Nothing to add to 
previous reports.” 

Connell’s voice is naturally the 
next most frequent. The non- 
specialist, by the very nature of 
his work, has more to consider 
and report. 

Eischen reports once for Tom 
and twice, on successive nights, 
for Marie. The report he gives 
for Tom concerns the enormous 
mineral potential of the desert 
and is made with the Dutch-un- 
cle attitude he had adopted to- 
ward the young geologist. When 
he speaks for Marie, it is with a 
deep concern more intense than 
that of a Dutch-uncle. Franklin 
is there only once, understand- 
ably : the only thing biological to 
record was the total absence of 
any life on the iron-dark sands. 

\ T last, even to my dulled 
^ mind, a fact began to pene- 
trate. 

The desert was no longer flat. 
We were going up and down lit- 
tle mounds that got higher and 
higher . . . till they were little 
hills ; and gradually, bigger hills. 
There was shade and shadow to 
be found now on the slopes away 


from the sun. The days were not 
so hot, or at least they did not 
seem so. The nights were defi- 
nitely cooler. 

On a portion of one tape is a 
summary of the discussion con- 
cerning the wisdom of daytime 
travel. The original decision is 
confirmed: the coolness of late 
night is negated by its total 
blackness and the impossibility 
of sleeping by day. 

When they came to the trickle 
of water, they brought me out 
from under the drug. 

My first real memory of the 
coming-out is the feel of water 
rippling across my bare feet. 
Then I became aware of Frank- 
lin on my left and Connell on my 
right. 

Suddenly I was shaking. 

“Drink this!” 

Connell, forcing a cup of bit- 
ter liquid on me. 

The bitterness became a 
warmth going down my throat, 
a warmth that I could feel in my 
stomach, then slowly spreading 
through my body. 

I stopped trembling. I could lift 
my head and I looked around. 

I was looking at five objects 
that resembled skeletons more 
than they did people . . . faces 
eroded to the bone, scorched 
black, so much alike that at first 
I could not find Marie’s. 

All of them were smiling. 

“What happened? Where are 
we?” 
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Connell ignored my first ques- 
tion, answered the second. “In 
the foot-hills of those mountains 
you saw.” 

“What happened?” I repeated. 

“You went through an experi- 
ence that all of us go through in 
this work. The strange environ- 
ment got you and we had to keep 
you under exhilo-drug.” 

I looked at my hands. They 
were still trembling slightly, but 
that warmth was beginning to 
reach the finger-tips. 

I pulled on my boots and 
moved apart from the others for 
a moment, to the top of the little 
mound behind us. It wasn’t very 
high, but it was high enough. I 
could look back across the desert, 
all the way back to where the 
iron-dark sands met the horizon. 

There was no wind, there nev- 
er was any except a slow stirring 
of the air at dawn and night-fall. 
The paths we had made were 
clear and easy to read, would 
probably remain that way in the 
unmoving sand for unnumbered 
years to come. 

I realized there was no sense 
in looking back, so I looked 
ahead. 

The mountains seemed near 
enough to touch. 

Ill 

W E followed the trickle of wa- 
ter to its source in the moun- 
tains. 
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We did that for two reasons. 

First, we saved our changers 
for later use, other needs. 

Second, the little stream took 
the easiest course among the 
hills and we wanted to rebuild 
and save our strength for what 
lay ahead. 

There could be no doubt that 
another ordeal lay ahead. The 
closer we got to those soaring 
peaks, the higher they loomed. 
The snow-covered slopes started 
looking steeper and steeper. 

The days grew chilly, the 
nights were very cold. 

There was no vegetation of any 
sort, nothing at all which we 
could burn. 

The little pistols were our only 
source of extra heat. They were 
made so that a single charge 
could be reversed into the butt of 
the gun and, until exhausted, 
the charge would radiate a small 
amount of very welcome heat. 
Tucked under the survival uni- 
form, the warmth would gradual- 
ly spread and cut the cold by a 
slight degree. 

The patches of snow became 
more and more frequent. Then 
almost overnight they were no 
longer mere patches; they were 
an endless field of white stretch- 
ing upward to the sky. 

Franklin wondered most about 
it, Connell worried most about 
it: we found no plants, nor any 
sign of animal life. 

Will regarded the matter as a 
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professional problem, one that 
classically illustrated the inter- 
dependence of plant life, animal 
life and climatic environment. 
But he was utterly baffled by the 
absence of even a rudimentary 
lichen-type of ffora. 

Connell simply wanted food, 
something to supplement our 
supply of capsule rations. 

“We’ve got to find some addi- 
tional source of food,” the Team 
Leader kept repeating. “We’ll 
need to eat more and more the 
longer we’re in these moun- 
tains.” 

But there was no food to be 
found. 

A T first we found the climbing 
^ easy. 

However, after a while, we be- 
gan to face problems. Which was 
the best way forward? Which 
would be the easiest way up- 
ward ? 

Tom had done a lot of moun- 
tain climbing while learning his 
geology. Eischen had done even 
more climbing as a hobby and on 
mountains other than those of 
Barth. But even with those two 
experts picking the route, we of- 
ten chose wrongly, were forced 
to retrace our steps and find an- 
other way up. 

Finally we faced solid walls of 
ice. 

In front of that first wall we 
began to realize how high we had 
come. Breathing became diffi- 


cult. We were forced to move at a 
much slower pace, to rest more 
often. 

We could not straggle in this 
desert of ice as we had on the 
desert of sand. Long ago we had 
pulled on the metallic gloves and 
now we fastened ourselves to- 
gether with the plasti-line. 

Tom and Carl would work out 
our course and Tom would lead 
the way, cutting steps for us 
with his charged knife or his pis- 
tol. We would also use our knives 
— they drove easily, deeply, into 
the ice — to enlarge the steps or 
to brace ourselves into place. 

Sometimes our progress 
seemed measureable only in 
inches. 

Going down the other side of 
a wall was the same procedure in 
reverse, but at no gi-eater speed. 
Carl and Tom, whose relation- 
ship had changed from uncle- 
nephew to not-quite brothers, 
would plot the descent and again 
Tom would go first. 

I no longer laughed when I 
looked at the barrel-like Eischen. 
As anchor-man for our descents, 
his weight and strength were our 
preservation. 

Instead, I envied him for ev- 
ery move he made emphasized 
the fact that I was still the most 
useless, pampered member of the 
Team. 

We became fairly skilled as a 
climbing group in a hurry. But 
Connell, with constant admoni- 
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tions, occasional snarled words 
and continual example, never let 
us become careless. 

T he sun, not too long ago our 
greatest enemy, was now a 
sought-after friend. 

The nights were now what the 
days had been, our hours of 
greatest misery. We dared not 
try /to move through the dark- 
ness — the gleam of an ato-flash 
was too short-ranging — and we 
dared not even try to sleep lest 
we never awaken. A short lying- 
down on the marble-hard snow 
and ice, then up and moving 
about ; or, most often, simply 
huddling together, trying to en- 
dure without comment . . . those 
were our nights. 

And . . . 

. . . still the same distance be- 
hind us, but now more often a 
shimmering white than a copy 
of the blues of the sky . . . 

. . . The Follower, apparently 
no more aware of the cold than 
it had seemed aware of the heat. 
Pure chance saved our lives. 
We were following one narrow 
defile, hoping that it led beyond 
the mountains towering above us 
on all sides. 

For the moment, we weren’t 
roped together and so Tom was 
way up ahead. 

We heard him shout, a glad 
shout, and all of us began run- 
ning forward. Twice we made a 
group-tumble in the snow: the 


defile was so narrow that when 
one of us stumbled, the rest of us 
fell over him. 

The winding way abruptly 
ended in a small glen. We could 
see Tom, could see where he was 
pointing, could share his joy. 

A cave . . . with water flowing 
from it . . . and steam arising 
from the surface of the water! 

Weak and cold, but how w’e 
ran! 

We didn’t talk, just gabbled at 
each other, as we stood beside 
Tom, added our lights to his and 
craned our necks and pushed 
each other to see inside the cave. 

Far, far back, almost beyond 
the range of our ato-flashes, a 
spring bubbled up and hot water 
rolled from it toward us. A mist 
made the whole cave foggy, drip- 
ping with moisture, but warm, 
warm, warm. 

I was frantic with eagerness 
to get into that water, but Tom 
and Connell blocked the way. 

I listened to them. 

“. . . result of some deep-down 
volcanic action,” Tom was say- 
ing. “I’d better check for gasses,” 
with a long snilf, “but I don’t get 
anything here.” 

Connell too was sniffing. “Nei- 
ther do I, but you’d better go the 
whole way in, slowly.” 

Tom walked cautiously back 
to the spring, breathing so de- 
liberately that each inhale-ex- 
hale was clearly audible to us at 
the entrance. 
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“I’d say it’s safe all the way,” 
and his voice echoed back to us 
oddly. 

I blurted out my one thought, 
“I want a bath!” 

“Dream of heaven,” breathed 
Marie. 

“We’ll wait at the entrance,” 
Connell told her. 

W E sat with our backs to the 
hot, gurgling water, listen- 
ing and — for me, at least, prob- 
ably the rest of them too — envy- 
ing the splashing we could hear. 

It wasn’t long before she fin- 
ished and we could indulge our- 
selves. The hot waters from the 
spring made the cave warm, our 
flashes lit it brightly. 

I have never undressed any 
faster, never dove into an water 
more gleefully. 

We decided to stay where we 
were for the remainder of the 
day and for the night. 

It was a wise decision. The 
long rest, the bath, the two extra 
food capsules and the warmth 
that allowed us uninterrupted 
sleep, all combined to refresh our 
bodies. 

And ... to renew . . . our souls. 

T he nbxt morning we con- 
tinued to follow the defile. It 
had led to our greatest good for- 
tune so far. 

Our luck stayed with us. The 
defile gradually broadened and 
became a pass through the 


mountains. We didn’t have to do 
any more climbing up or down, 
there was never again a need to 
rope ourselves together. 

At last even Connell agreed 
that the mountains had retreated 
far enough to each side so that 
we could say we were travelling 
through a small valley. 

Of course Tom was again the 
first to see it and as before he an- 
nounced his discovery with ex- 
cited shouts. We could see him 
running and waving for us to 
run forward too. 

Connell then added a loud yell, 
but it reached our ears only as a 
noise, not words. We could tell he 
was happy, but we couldn’t tell 
the reason for his happiness. 
Then he too disappeared, run- 
ning full speed, around the 
mountain-angle hiding Tom and 
his discovery. 

We ran to be with them. We 
could guess the reason for their 
joy when we were only part- way 
round the jutting spur. 

And . . . the sight was the one 
we had waited for : we were 
through the mountains! 

Ahead of us, the range was 
now a series of descending foot- 
hills, which we could assume 
ended in a plain : far, far out on 
the horizon the binocs could 
catch a hint of flatness and of 
green. 

On a hunch, I pushed my glove 
forward and my sleeve back- 
ward, looked at my ship-finder. 
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For the first time since our 
long walk had begun, the needle 
pointed fixedly in one direction: 
a little to the left of our present 
course, but unchanging on that 
line. 

And now I was like Tom and 
Connell, too excited to shout rec- 
ognizable words. I could just yell 
hoarsely and point to my wrist. 

The rest of them looked too 
and suddenly there were no 
words, no sounds at all. Their 
finders agreed with mine. 

A FTER a moment of simply 
^ staring across the distance, 
we exchanged quiet congratula- 
tions. Then we began a traveler’s 
study of what lay ahead. 

Way down the slope I could 
see some black specks moving 
and I pointed them out to Frank- 
lin. 

Will squinted at them, then 
started moving around over the 
snow. He bent over, knelt to peer 
closely, then stood up with some- 
thing in his hand. 

“A sort of lichen,” he said, 
“chewed right down to the snow. 
Let’s see, and his eyes narrowed 
as if he were reading the fine 
print in the footnotes of a book. 
“Plant life on this side of the 
mountains . . . sure, got it. I’ll 
bet that those things down there 
are the kind of mountain goat 
that the Safety Team reported 
finding. 

“But from what they wrote, I 


didn’t expect to find them this 
I- Well, that’s what we’re 
here for, to correct their mis- 

Maybe that’s why you’re here, 
I thought dourly, with a glance 
over my shoulder, at the now- 
white sphere, floating nearer and 
nearer, coming to less than twen- 
ty yards away. But you can be 
damn sure that I’m here for an- 
other reason. 

Tom and Carl were in their us- 
ual huddle, picking our way for- 
ward. The older physicist now 
gave the young geologist a slap 
on the shoulder . , , and I winced. 
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The two of them had grown 
very close together ; not like a fa- 
ther-son team, but more like one 
man about to marry the other 
man’s sister, an attitude I could 
not like. 

Tom started down the moun- 
tain, went about ten yards, 
turned and called back to Will, 
“Are those things — those goats 
— edible? If they are. I’ll head 
that way. I could sure use a 
change of diet.” 

He never said anything else. 

What looked like a large, flat 
cake of snow leaped from the 
rock beside him. 

I had an instant’s impression 
of claws, a fanged mouth, and a 
body of incredible thinness. 

Then Tom was down, hidden 
under that fanged cake of snow. 
I couldn’t see his arms, but his 
feet threshed wildly. 

We weren’t in march-order 
yet, so I happened to be nearest 
and I was first beside him. My 
knife slashed widely, but not too 
deeply. That impression of in- 
credible thinness was strong and 
I feared slashing through to 
Tom. 

Then the thing was off - Tom, 
was moving backward more 
quickly than I could move for- 
ward. It stopped, reared up, the 
top of it one gigantic mouth. 

I went after it with only my 
knife, but my thumb was hold- 
ing the switch so that the full 
charge was in the blade. As it 


lunged at me, blindingly fast, I 
was glad it was me there in front 
of it, for none of the others could 
have met that speed. 

But I did, slashing from left 
to right, severing the thing in 
half with the stroke. 

It was not immediately dead. 
For a long moment both halves 
continued to twitch. Then they 
were still. 

I turned back to Tom, only to 
see that all I had done had been 
to avenge him, not save him. 

I just . . . stood there numbly, 
trying to understand. The others 
remained still and silent. 

TJjTlLL Franklin walked past 
me and bent over to look 
closely at what I had killed. 

“A snow-flat,” I heard him 
say. Then, deeper-toned, self-ac- 
cusing, “I should have remem- 
bered and said something about 
there being dangers now.” 

Marie had not yet time to 
weep. 

Carl Eischen seemed to go a 
little mad. Stepping away from 
the body of the young man who 
had become his friend, he walked 
apart from the rest of us, then 
turned, lifted his fist, shook it at 
The Follower, shouted, “You! 
You did this! You killed him! 

“Let’s see how you like death !” 

He began running toward the 
big balloon and it was near, he 
didn’t have far to go. I saw his 
pistol lift in his hand. I could see 
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faint flickers and sparks close to 
the surface of the big sphere and 
I knew Eischen was shooting. 

I saw what could have hap- 
pened to me. 

That web, that dancing fence 
of light which once had enclosed 
all of us, was suddenly around 
Eischen. 

Like Ogonowski, he did not 
complete the step he started as 
the fence enclosed him. 

He slumped to the snow in 
mid-stride. 

IV 

W E had the duty of two cre- 
mations, not one. 
Afterward, we divided the 
contents of their survival kits 
among us and started down the 
first slope, into the first valley on 
the next lap of our return. 

Four, who had been seven. 
And . . . behind us, but nearer, 
far closer than before . . . the 
rasp and crackle of Old Faithful. 

Although the descents and 
climbs on this side of the moun- 
tains were far less difficult than 
on the other side, we roped our- 
selves together again. In addi- 
tion to the normal hazards of 
climbing, for the first time we 
met changing weather. 

Up till now it had been either 
too hot or too cold. Now the 
weather could change within the 
day and within the hour. 

This made everything trick- 


ier. Without warning we would 
find ourselves wrapped in fog or 
slapped with snow and rain. The 
snow underfoot was treacherous. 
Without observable reason or 
advance cautioning, an ava- 
lanche would thunder dovni a 
hill. The ice was no longer cold 
marble, but rotten with hidden 
soft spots. 

Connell and Franklin dis- 
cussed the climate-change con- 
stantly. They tentatively con- 
cluded that the differences be- 
tween the two sides of the range 
— the vegetation, the animal life, 
the nature of the snow and ice — 
all of these were due to a prevail- 
ing set of winds that would de- 
mand thorough study. 

They so dictated to Marie and 
that tape is also a part of our 
record. 

For my part, I know only that 
we travelled with the wind al- 
ways in our faces. 

'T’HE air grew warm rapidly, 

far faster than the chill had 
mounted on the other side. Signs 
of animal life, the animal life it- 
self, vegetation upon which the 
animals could feed, all grew more 
commonplace. 

The signs multiplied geomet- 
rically. Will’s nightly reports got 
longer and I noticed that Con- 
nell listened to the reports with 
great attentiveness. 

I could guess what was in his 
mind. Dividing the concentrates 
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that Tom and Carl had carried 
had eased his worry about our 
food supply, at least vocally. But 
I felt sure that he was looking 
ahead, wondering how to supple- 
ment them now and so have a re- 
serve for the possible time when 
we would have nothing else. 

I could also guess why he 
seemed reluctant to bring up the 
matter : I too remembered Tom’s 
last words. 

However, about two weeks aft- 
er we had started down from the 
pass, during the mid-morning 
halt, he and Will — they must 
have planned the approach be- 
forehand — drew Marie into a dis- 
cussion of the Safety Team re- 
port. 

Looking back, I think they 
were also rtying to draw her out 
of the dark mood which had de- 
pressed all of us. 

Will stated the facts, that the 
Safety Team had sampled the 
planet’s life forms; had tested 
twenty, thirty, different species 
out of the hundreds to be found. 
Those tested could be eaten with- 
out danger. The Safety Team 
had generalized on those sam- 
ples — they based their sampling 
on the evolutionary scale and so 
gave themselves high probability 
— into the statement that the 
plant and animal life were prob- 
ably safe for human use. 

I sat listening, only half-pay- 
ing attention. Then the meaning 
of their discussion hit me. 


Their topic was not whether or 
not to use the menu available 
locally. 

The question was, who was go- 
ing to try it. 

All three of them trying the 
food, they agreed, would give 
the most accurate results. How- 
ever, if possibility ruled instead 
of probability, all three of them 
might die and I would be left 
alone. 

Even with a good supply of 
concentrates, how long could a 
jump-ship pilot like me last, 
alone on an alien planet? 

Therefore, two of them would 
be the guinea pigs. 

Problem : which two were easi- 
est spared? 

Phrased that way, there was 
no question who was best- 
equipped to guide me. 

W E had stopped to rest on an 
almost snowless slope, and 
not far from where we sat was a 
growth of stunted, bush-like 
plants. 

Connell remained with me, to 
gather the vegetation, build a 
spit and start a fire. 

Marie and Will went off to- 
gether, to hunt the meat. 

The Follower remained with 
Connell and me, hovering closer 
now, as it had since the affair at 
the pass. 

Marie and Will were gone only 
half an hour, returning then 
with a four-legged, pig-type ani- 
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mal slung across Will’s wiry 
shoulders. 

Marie took over the fire which 
Connell and I had built up. She 
re-arranged the spit and eased 
the fire into glowing goals while 
the two scientists went about 
cutting up the animal. 

We had decided, before our 
guinea pigs had their meal, to re- 
main where we were for the 
night. We had a noon meal, an 
evening one and a pleasant fire 
to sleep by. 

It could have been pleasant, 
but it wasn’t, especially for me 
. . . until the next morning, when 
I could look across the fire and 
see that Marie and Will were 
both all right. 

The day after the experiment 
was a memorable one. - 

Will made another kill before 
we halted for the night and I en- 
joyed whatever it was that we 
ate. Maybe it was the animal’s 
flavor, maybe it was just the dif- 
ference between swallowing a 
capsule and sinking my teeth 
into something solid. After the 
meal I settled back feeling full 
for the first time since the space- 
ship. And I was really ready for 
the sleep that I hadn’t gotten the 
night before. 

But Will wasn’t ready for 
sleep and he kicked off the topic 
for discussion. 

“We were too scared inside 
the fence, too hot and tired on 
the desert and too cold in the 


mountains,” he began. “But I 
can’t think of any excuse now. 
It’s time — past time! — that we 
get down on one of Marie’s tapes 
all we know or can guess about 
that thing.” 

Will gestured over his shoul- 
der and all of us looked that way, 
out past the fire into the dark- 
ness. The big, round globe was 
clearly outlined by the star-rich 
sky. 

“Marie, you’re our psycholo- 
gist. Let’s start with you,” Will 
challenged. 

Marie shook her head, no. “I’d 
like some biology to base it on. 
Doctor Franklin.” 

Connell nodded agreement 
with Marie and even I could see 
the point. 

Will shrugged, a sort of help- 
less gesture and most unusual in 
that intense little man. 

“I’ve said it before, I haven’t 
changed my opinion, just har- 
dened it: I can’t fit that obese 
object into the evolution of life 
on this planet. 

“It is as alien to this planet as 
we are ! And one other item that 
I want recorded, I can’t be sure 
and I wouldn’t swear that the 
thing following us is alive.” 

The statement, the flat tones in 
which it was delivered, stunned 
me, but not half as much as Con- 
nell’s words of agreement. 

“I know what you’re driving 
at. Will,” the Team Leader said. 
“It could be a type of recording 
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or observing machine with built- 
in protective devices. It could be 
automatic or some entity could 
be operating it from a distance. 

“But what do you base your 
thinking on?” 

“Negative information,” the 
biologist replied. “Negative, but 
let’s get it in: I’ve never seen it 
feed. 

“Let me be more precise: it 
doesn’t seem to "be absorbing en- 
ergy in any way we can recog- 
nize.” 

“I’ve made the same observa- 
tion, but I want to point out the 
fact can be evaluated many 
ways,” Connel said. “It seems to 
indicate that the thing may be a 
miachine, but again, any metabo- 
lism that object may have could 
be as unknown to our thinking 
as the power it controlled when 
it moved us.” 

T here was a silence, as if 
they were digesting what had 
been said or preparing new 
thoughts. 

I used the time to analyze my 
own attitude. 

I was jolted to realize that I 
didn’t look at The Follower or 
think about it because ... I did 
not want to be aware of it! 

This was, I think, the instinct 
of self-preservation at work. If I 
would have had awareness of The 
Follower in the forefront of my 
consciousness, I would have un- 
doubtedly tried to do again what 


I had tried on the desert, what 
Eischen had tried at the moun- 
tain pass. 

And with the same result! 

So I looked at my companions 
and I was now completely awake : 
they had deliberately studied 
this thing! 

“Like Will,” Marie was say- 
ing, “I still believe what I said 
when we were in the desert. This 
is a typical testing situation. 

“This . . . object . . . has pre- 
sented us with a problem to be 
solved. It is remaining with us to 
observe how we are solving that 
problem, and how we are solving 
all the little problems that arise 
from the main one.” 

“Observing . . Will said 
thoughtfully. “Yes, it’s doing 
just that, apparently. But that 
doesn’t help answer the question, 
is it a machine observing us or 
. . . something living?” 

“No, it doesn’t,” Marie agreed, 
“nor does my next point, either.” 

She paused, and by her expres- 
sion dark memories preceed her 
next comment. “You will have 
noticed it makes no attempt to 
interfere, either to help or hurt. 
It simply follows us. 

“And, can you give any other 
reason for this following except 
to observe?” 

“A corollary of observation 
could be intelligence,” Connell 
said, “but about that helping or 
hurting, don’t forget: it killed 
Eischen.” 
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“I would say in that case, the 
being acted or was made to act, 
in pure self-defense,” Marie in- 
terpreted. 

Both Connell and Will were 
looking at Marie with a curious 
respect, appreciating what it cost 
her to be impartial. 

Hating to contradict her, but 
led by that example of being fac- 
tual, I chipped in here. “It didn’t 
seem to be in any danger to me. 
Those proton charges were dis- 
integrating before they touched 
that thing.” 

W ILL turned and stared at 
me. “Good eyes, Jim, let’s 
use them more often. I admit 
that I hadn’t noticed that. 

“After all, we’ve no way of 
knowing, and maybe it doesn’t 
either, what those charges might 
have done.” 

Connell had a question for me : 
“Jim, how does that thing stay 
in the air?” 

I had to laugh. “Doctor, I 
haven’t the least idea ! I can only 
say what all of you have seen, 
that there’s nothing openly me- 
chanical involved. Beyond that, 
your guess is as good as mine, 
maybe even better. 

However, remember this : 
someone on the outside can’t see 
anything happening when a 
jump-ship lands on its gravity- 
sensors.” 

I must have gotten an odd ex- 
pression on my face : Connell 


started to speak, then said, 
“More, Jim?” 

“I don’t know if this belongs 
here — I guess maybe it doesn’t — 
but I want it on record,” I said 
slowly. “It seems to me, instead 
of us getting back to the ship, 
there should be some way to get 
the ship to us. Scouts could use 
that. Safety Teams could, and 
well . . . look at us. Of course, 
something like this might never 
happen again, but I want that 
idea in the record.” 

“Can it be done, Jim?” Will 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” and I was speaking 
confidently, for this was my busi- 
ness. “I don’t mean right away, 
it’ll take a lot of fooling around. 
But it would be an extension of 
the ship-finder principle ...” I 
stopped talking as I began figur- 
ing circuits. Suddenly, I remem- 
bered something else, something 
implied in what Will had said, 
something that should be spelled 
out, and I added “If this thing 
is not native to this planet, then 
it’s got space-travel, some kind 
of drive on some kind of ship 


T LEANED back from the fire 
A and, as my head tilted a little, 
the round bulk of The Follower 
loomed between me and the stars. 

My mouth dropped open. Close 
as I was by the fire, I was sud- 
denly cold all over, then frozen 
clear through. 
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I had abruptly realized some- 
thing the Team couldn’t have 
thought of, for they were ex- 
perts on the ground, not on the 
star-ways. 

But this came into my special- 
ty, I was using my knowledge, 
an idea that came because I was 
thinking about jump-ships and 
space-travel : 

THAT DAMNED THING DIDN’T 
NEED A SPACE-SHIP. IT WAS ONE, 
AN UNSHIELDED JUMPER. 

My thoughts raced, reached 
conclusions leaped to without 
connecting bridges ... an un- 
shielded jumper could have 
moved us, as The Follower had 
moved us, by merely encompass- 
ing us in its field . . . our lapses 
in judgment : any neural re- 
sponse was affected too close to 
the break-through force of an 
asimov and The Follower was 
always close to us .. . and that 
fence, that web of dancing light 
. . . that fence . . . 

No, I didn’t have all the an- 
swers yet, but I was on the way. 
I needed to think more about it. 
Should I tell the others what I 
had been thinking? 

They hadn’t seemed to pay 
much attention to the fact that, 
for the first time, I was contrib- 
uting my ideas about the situa- 
tion. Marie and Will apparently 
decided that they had nothing to 
add and were off trying to find a 
comfortable spot of ground on 
which to spend the night. Con- 


nell, on first-guard shift, was 
pacing the perimeter outlined by 
the fire-glow, 

I sat by the fire for a long 
time before choosing a place to 
lie down. But even with a warm 
fire and a full belly, I couldn’t 
sleep and I saw every changing 
of the guard. The implications 
and extensions of my idea kept 
me awake all that night and 
many later ones, too: 

THAT DAMNED THING DOESN’T 
NEED A jumper! 

I wanted to think that idea 
through, so I kept it to myself. 

... a lapse, an error in judg- 
ment ... "I 
I’ve often wondered. 

V 

T he next morning, during our 
breakfast on the pig-like 
meat, Connell briefly discussed 
some group matters. 

He began by admitting that he 
had not expected anyone to get 
as far as we had gotten. He also 
admitted to carelessness since 
we had left the pass. 

When we hadn’t been roped to- 
gether, we had maintained an ir- 
regular sort of formation, with 
Will usually in advance of the 
group, out of sight, and Connell 
bringing up the rear. 

This would continue, Connell 
said, but with this important 
change: we were to be in con- 
stant view of each other. 
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Next, though there had been 
some haphazard comments taped 
off, far too many days had gone 
by with no report made at all. 

No good, the Team Leader 
said. Every fact we recorded was 
valuable and had to get back to 
Terra. 

Even mine? I asked. 

Especially yours because as an 
untrained man . . . well, look at 
it this way: the psychologists 
will be guided by your ignorance 
in planning what they should 
teach the planet’s settlers. 

Connell then turned to Marie 
and said, “That’s why you will 
have the most important duty — 
to keep Jim alive. From now on, 
you stay closer to him than a 
wife would. Better still, stay as 
close as a jealous mistress.” 

I liked that idea. 

W E started walking again, go- 
ing as we had begun to go 
since we had first been able to 
get a true fix on the location of 
the jump-ship. We travelled the 
valleys which led in that general 
direction, climbed the mountains 
and hills only when necessary, 
and then only at low places or 
the saddles between the ridges. 

Despite the fact that our hori- 
zon was always just the next 
swelling of the ground, we were 
cheerful. Even Marie, most of 
the time, lost the bleak depres- 
sion which had quenched her 
normally good spirits. 


I think our cheerfulness came 
from the fact that we did not re- 
gard each next hill as our hori- 
zon. For us, the end-of-the-sky 
was not the mountain looming 
ahead, but the needle of the ship- 
finder on our wrists. 

We were leading an easier life, 
too, one with time for amenities. 
We weren’t too exhausted by the 
monotonous heat to appreciate a 
comment; we weren’t to numb 
with cold to be able to joke. 

Visibility was limited. The 
weather was warm but wetly 
warm. The air was filled with a 
fine mist that was neither fog 
nor rain, but kissing-kin to both, 
and the view from one hill-top 
was never any further than to 
the next. 

However, the vegetation was a 
beautiful, vivid green. Game was 
plentiful. We were happy in each 
other’s company. 

We made up a good crew. 

On several occasions Marie 
and I had been telling each other 
that the next hill would be the 
last one. We had seen and exam- 
ined the plain from the last real- 
ly high mountain. Then we had 
run into a seemingly-endless 
succession of hills that were all 
the same height, with each one 
of them promising to be the last 
and not one of them keeping the 
promise. 

However, except for our occa- 
sional conversations about it, 
neither Marie nor I really wor- 
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ried about when the plain would 
be beneath our feet. We just kept 
on walking, knowing that one 
day it would be there. 

W E were following a winding 
valley, one an ever-widening 
brook had carved. Then we 
looked ahead and saw that Will 
had turned out of the valley and 
mounted a rocky hill. 

He sat waiting for us at the 
top, limber- jointed, comfortably 
sprawled just as he had been so 
many times before, holding up 
until we could watch him go 
down the other side. He did noth- 
ing to indicate anything unusu- 
al, so we didn’t hurry. 

And we of course couldn’t look 
to see why he had come back to- 
ward us before going up the hill. 
In the valley we had been follow- 
ing, Will had ranged rather far 
ahead of us, apparently far 
enough to decide to go over the 
hill instead of continuing along 
the path the stream had made. 

So we just kept our steady 
stride . . . Sometimes a scram- 
ble on hands and knees, because 
it was a steep, rocky hill, but 
nothing to get excited about. . . . 

. . . until the last few steps, 
when we were high enough to see 
over the top, to find ourselves on 
the last hill and staring down on 
a grassy plain and hurling our- 
selves forward, running hand in 
hand down that last hill to the 
level plain. 


VI 

T ET’S not be too happy,” 
^ Franklin advised us, as we 
sat around the fire that had now 
become an essential part of each 
night. “Keep your pistols handy. 
There are some large and un- 
friendly beasties on this pleas- 
ant-looking field.” 

“Your area,” Connell said. 
“But you’d better tell us what 
you know just in case — ” 

He stopped, obviously wished 
he hadn’t started. 

A shadow crossed Marie’s 
face. 

“There are some carnivores, of 
course,” Will said, “as you’d ex- 
pect from the presence of these 
things,” and he pointed to the 
meat sizzling over the fire. 

“They’re like those big cats 
you’ve seen in the zoos back 
home, only longer. And,” he em- 
phasized, “much faster.” 

When I asked why we hadn’t 
seen them in the hills, his an- 
swer added to my worry. 

“Too big. We could eat well 
there, but those kittens need a lot 
of food.” 

I reached down, touched the 
pistol strapped across my belly, 
made sure it was loose, easily 
drawn. And I was very happy 
that with a proton pistol, no one 
needs to be a good shot. But I re- 
minded myself to continue the 
target-practice Marie and I had 
begun back in the hills. 
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“And by the way,” Will went 
on, “one of the things the cats 
enjoy eating is also our other big 
danger. 

“There is a large, herbivorous 
animal, something like our Ter- 
ran elephants, roaming the 
plains. They don’t have an ex- 
tended proboscis, but a sort of 
shovel jaw. ThejT live in the 
marshes or near the rivers and 
travel in herds. 

“Now here’s the important 
point about them : they won’t at- 
tack you. Not unless you scare 
them. Then they start stamped- 
ing and then they get danger- 
ous: they run right at whatever 
is scaring them. 

“So you have to be careful 
around their herds. Don’t fright- 
en them, watch for their rogues.” 

“Rogues?” I asked. 

“Wild ones. They have a fairly 
tight pattern of herd behavior 
and when for any reason one of 
them misbehaves, he is expelled 
from the herd. 

“The rogues charge any- 
thing.” 

I settled back, still fingering 
my pistol, and figuring it as the 
best answer to these odd facts I 
was learning. 

“. . . anything else?” Connell 
was asking. 

“No. The rest of the animal life 
is small, but — ” with a smack of 
his lips — “very edible.” 

“Isn’t that meat done yet, Ma- 
rie?” 


She smiled at him, “In a min- 
ute. You’re mighty impatient.” 

“I’m hungry,” he corrected 
her. “Oh, yes, while we’re wait- 
ing, there is one other thing to 
watch for and avoid. Just avoid: 
it can’t come after you — ” 

“How about fire?” Connell 
wasn’t interested in anything 
that could be simply avoided and 
later he would damn that disin- 
terest. “Are they afraid of fire ?” 

“I don’t know for sure,” Will 
admitted. “I would say, as a 
guess, they probably are. I’m as- 
suming that they have knowl- 
edge of fire from natural 
causes.” 

Connell was mildly disap- 
pointed. “I wish we could be 
sure. Well, we’ll just keep a big- 
ger fire going and if they aren’t 
afraid of it, we’ll teach ’em to 
be.” 

rjE started talking about the 
guard system we had initi- 
ated back at the pass after we 
had found traces of animal life. 

“I hope I’m included this 
time.” 

“No, Jim, same reason as be- 
fore, only stronger. We’re closer 
now — too close to take any 
chances at all. 

“You and those tapes Marie is 
carrying are what we are guard- 
ing.” 

Connell’s voice had been quiet 
but firm. However, I couldn’t ac- 
cept it anymore. 
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“I can take the first shift and 
the last,” I answered, “which 
will still leave me in better shape 
than any of you if something 
does turn up.” 

Connell’s gaze flickered to 
Franklin, then to Marie, and 
back to me. Will shrugged and 
Marie nodded yes. 

The Team Leader gave up. 
“Okay, Jim. You put us to bed 
and get us up,” he agreed reluc- 
tantly. 

I F any part of our long trek 
could be called pleasant, per- 
haps the next few weeks would 
qualify. The weather was good; 
not too hot by day, not too cold 
by night. 

The going was easy, over land 
that had just enough swells and 
dips to make the next look-ahead 
interesting. 

Added to that was Will Frank- 
lin, who constantly ranged far 
ahead of us, doing double duty: 
picking the easiest way forward 
and keeping us in the fresh meat 
that varied our diet. I found that 
I could relax somewhat during 
the hours spent alone by the fire 
during the early part of the eve- 
ning and the coming of morning. 
Then I dreamed my dreams and 
looked into myself. I examined 
what I knew about me and I 
found a lot lacking. I discovered 
myself to be an intensely narrow 
specialist, good for only one 
thing: getting other men to their 


work. For the most part, I was 
utterly dependent on what still 
other men were doing or had 
done — design my ship, build it, 
service it. Nowhere was I nearly 
as self-sufficient a human being 
as these people shepherding me 
across an alien world. 

A humbling discovery, but 
once I accepted it, I think I be- 
came more of a man and less of 
a handicap. 

The Follower was still with us. 
However, by now it was so much 
a constant pai’t of what we were 
and were doing that, like the in- 
conveniences of a survival suit, 
we almost ignored it. The rasp 
and crackle of its movement reg- 
istered only subconsciously. I be- 
lieve we would have noticed the 
sound only if it would have 
stopped. 

Some nights, and some early 
mornings, though, were a little 
different. Those were the morn- 
ings or those the nights when I 
explored the extensions of the 
idea which still chilled me. 

. . . that damned thing doesn’t 
need a sgace ship . . . 

More than once I overstayed 
my time on duty, didn’t rouse the 
next night-shift guard when I 
should have, let them sleep a lit- 
tle later in the mornings, while I 
tried to build a picture of a mind 
that operated like the drive cir- 
cuits in my jumper, and fitted 
our occasional errors in thinking 
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into being too near that power 
unshielded. 

Several times I was next to 
telling my idea, but I never did. 
A diffident shyness, born in the 
belief that I would be an intruder 
among specialists, held me silent. 

The idyl ended when we 
reached the edge of the first riv- 
er. 

Will waited there for us to 
come up to him. 

Near, not on the bank of the 
river; he was about a hundred 
yards from the water itself, look- 
ing into the marsh that bor- 
dered each bank for a width of 
about twenty-five yards. 

Marie and I both joined in 
staring when we were beside 
him. In the marshy edge nearest 
to us were the largest animals 
that we had seen so far. 

They were long, thick-bodied, 
with short legs that moved the 
mud with a squishing sound 
when they lunged forward, legs 
that sank deeply into the mud 
when they stopped. Their heads 
were small, seemingly just a big 
mouth. The herd of them 
coughed and grunted and 
wheezed as they chomped along, 
cutting a wide swathe through 
the tall grass. 

Will was squatting on a little 
knoll about seventy-five yards 
from the nearest animal. Like 
them, his jaws were moving too, 
but he was chomping meat, not 
grass. 
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We hunkered down beside him 
and waited for him to talk. 

TTE finished the piece he was 
chewing on, searched his 
pockets until he found another. 

“Might as well rest a while,” 
he said. “Those little stomachs- 
on-legs gave the Safety Team 
more trouble than any other life 
form on the planet. 

“Except one,” he corrected 
himself, “and it’s not common 
enough to worry about. I guess 
that’s why they got in that trou- 
ble : it’s a very rare sort of thing. 

Later, even more than Con- 
nell, I would damn myself for not 
asking the obvious question, but 
I was too intent on what we had 
in front of us. 

“You said they were like ele- 
phants,” I remarked. “But to me 
they look more like — like — ” 

“A Terran hippo,” he finished 
for me. “Yes, they do. But I said 
elephants because there’s other 
things to consider. The fact that 
they prefer the marshes, but you 
don’t always find them there. 
Their herd or group instinct is 
different, too. Some other stuff, 
Jim. 

“Remind me and I’ll start giv- 
ing you a course in comparative 
biology.” 

“And you call them danger- 
ous?” 

I couldn’t believe it. They re- 
minded me of a long sausage- 
with-legs, or strangely-shaped 
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cows, dangerous only to weeds 
and grass. 

“Just start them running, 
Jim. Remember, they run toward 
a danger, not away from it. And 
they’re so big, there are so many 
of them, that they just trample 
any danger out of existence. 

“The same thing with the wild 
ones, the ones that can’t be part 
of the herd any more. They have 
the same bad habit; they run 
right at anything they think is a 
danger and, being crazy, which 
is why they were kicked out of 
the herd, to them anything is a 
danger. 

“But the Safety Team said 
there aren’t too many of them. 
Rogues, I mean.” 

“So what do we do?” I asked. 

“Wait, just wait, till the herd 
gets by. Then we’ll figure some 
way of getting across the river 
without getting too wet.” 

“Doesn’t look so deep,” I ven- 
tured. 

“It’s not how deep that wor- 
ries me,” Will answered. “I’m 
more worried about something 
you would call an eel. They’re 
found in the rivers and they are 
always very, very hungry.” 

Connell had joined us from 
his rear-guard position. After 
examining the scene and listen- 
ing to Will’s warning, he said, 
“We’ll follow the herd for a 
while. Down river the marsh gets 
very narrow where the river 
makes a bend. The herd should 


move across there. If we’re care- 
ful and quiet, make no move to 
disturb them, we can wade across 
behind them. Those eels Will was 
speaking of . . . they’ll also be 
quiet f6r a long time after that 
herd has gone by.” ^ 

Will nodded agreement. 

“And they’ll make a path for 
us through this side of the 
marsh.” 

S O we waited and watched and 
while we sat there. Will 
talked into the recorder, describ- 
ing what we saw. And now that 
I knew something of what to 
look for, I could watch with more 
understanding, catching even be- 
fore Will recorded it the fact that 
the largest animals surrounded 
the herd. 

They were ready to go in any 
direction ! 

After a while we moved with 
them, but staying at least a hun- 
dred yards away from the river’s 
edge. 

I personally moved with extra- 
special caution : I didn’t have the 
least wish to start those heavy 
bodies and stumpy legs clump- 
ing my way. 

At the bend in the river, as 
Connell had predicted, the herd 
turned left en masse. All of them 
crossed the river together. 

They must have filled a three- 
hundred yard stretch of the wa- 
ter with their thick bodies and 
crunching steps. 
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I was glad to see that the wa- 
ter was so shallow that it did not 
reach up beyond the stubby legs. 

When they had crossed and 
started down the other bank, we 
raced to the river’s edge and 
found the marsh trampled al- 
most solid. We stepped into the 
water cautiously, then quickly 
waded to the other bank. Once 
across, we avoided the cleared 
space which the herd had tram- 
pled and made our way as silent- 
ly, as rapidly as possible, 
through the head-high cane-stiff 
grass. 

When we finally stood beyond 
the last of the marsh growth, we 
all breathed a sigh of relief. 
Then we swung into march or- 
der. Will took off at a rapid pace 
to get a good lead, heading right 
to avoid a long arm of the marsh 
extending back from the river; 
Marie and I stayed put; Connell 
went back a few steps to the edge 
of the tall grass. 

I casually noted that The Fol- 
lower was both nearer and 
crackling noisier than it had ever 
been. 

There was a grunt, a wheeze 
and a snort from the arm of 
marsh-grass about twenty yards 
to our left. The tall stems were 
pushed aside and a shovel-mouth 
swung back and forth, ended up- 
pointed at Marie and me. 

Then the whole beast was in 
view, coming at us in a lumber- 
ing but rapid charge. 


Will never hesitated. Whip- 
ping out his pistol, he ran to in- 
tercept the monster, firing as he 
ran. But he must have had the 
power on low, the way he kept it 
for hunting, because his blasts 
did not destroy that hulk, did not 
even stop its rush until it had 
smashed into him, crushed him 
to the ground. 

VII 

A NOTHER sharing of posses- 
^ sions, another cremation, 
then Connell led us about a mile 
from the river and halted. 

“Marie, give the tapes to Jim,” 
he said slowly. “Jim, among oth- 
er things, you are now the offi- 
cial recorder.” 

Without a word, Marie handed 
me her equipment. 

“You understand, Jim,” the 
Team Leader continued, “that of 
the three of us . . . well, either 
Marie or myself must be ready, 
as Franklin was, to make sure 
that nothing happens to you.” 

I understood, bitterly: I had 
learned to like Will Franklin 
very much. 

“I’ll lead, but I won’t range 
ahead as far as Will did at times. 

“Marie, you continue to stay 
beside Jim.” 

It seemed that with Will’s 
death a portion of our good luck 
had also left us. The character of 
the country began to change 
again. The grass became skimpi- 
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er, the water harder to find, fresh 
meat less and less easy to come 
by, the nightly fires smaller. 

We appeared to be moving into 
a semi-arid region. However, 
when I asked Doctor Connell for 
an explanation, he could only 
shrug and say that until he knew 
the cycle of winds on this planet, 
he couldn’t answer my question. 

The going did remain easy . . . 

. . . but monotonous. The 
changing scenery on the other 
side of the river was replaced by 
a drab sameness. Each day’s 
march was yesterday’s and 
would be tomorrow’s. 

Then, just when we seemed 
ready to stop and stay forever 
where we were — not from physi- 
cal weariness, but from that 
deeper, deadlier weariness of the 
spirit — we caught sight of a 
touch of green on the retreating 
horizon. 

We did not reach it the first 
day we saw it, but we did come 
up to that vibrantly-green oasis 
about noon of the following day. 

The grove was fairly large, 
about half a mile in diameter and 
Doctor Connell was there first, of 
course. He had not entered the 
greenness, but stood a little away 
from where the grass began, 
staring thoughtfully. 

We joined him and I looked at 
that lush growth with real pleas- 
ure. In this land of dirty brown 
and dusty green, the rough cir- 
cle of vivid color sparkled like a 


true gem. I could see a few of the 
small, pig-like animals moving in 
it and even thought I saw one of 
the shovel-mouths on the far rim. 
In the center of the grove, I 
could see a small lake. 

I began to think of a long rest 
with a big fire, fresh meat, and 
lots of water. My skin began to 
tingle, anticipating a plunge into 
that pool. 

I asked Connell how safe he 
thought it would be. 

“I don’t like it,” the Team 
Leader was muttering. 

“Don’t like what?” 

“That’s part of the trouble, I 
don’t know what I don’t like, I 
can’t tell why I feel this way, but 
, . . I just don’t like it.” 

I looked again and I could see 
nothing wrong. If anything, this 
combination of water, firewood 
and one of those slow-moving an- 
imals — fleeting, that thought : 
how slowly they moved — were an 
ideal combination that had come 
at just the right time. 

1\/TARIE paid no attention to 
Connell. Instead, she was 
already running toward the lit- 
tle lake. 

We followed after her, more 
slowly. We were only a little dis- 
tance inside the grove when she 
had reached the pond and knelt 
to fill her cup. 

She half-turned as she knelt, 
her back was to the pond, and 
she called to us, “You’re both too 
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slow! I’ll have all the tests run 
before you’re here.” 

Behind her, a long, thin col- 
umn of water shot up, formed a 
question-mark that looped itself 
around her neck and pulled her 
under before we could take an- 
other step or Marie could say an- 
other word. 

Beneath my feet the ground 
softened and I began sinking. 
The trees leaned forward as if 
they were reaching for us. An- 
other arm of water rose out of 
the lake and began moving to- 
ward us. 

What I did without thinking, 
the pure reaction of rage and 
despair at the disappearance of 
Marie, saved Connell and myself. 

I pulled out my pistol and the 
one I had taken from Will’s body. 
I blasted the ground. I shot the 
trees. I put scars across the sur- 
face of the little lake, scars that 
stayed awhile. 

I did not hear the grove 
scream, but I felt its howl of 
agony . . . and I saw the ground 
writhe. 

The trees bent away from us. 

The . . . water . . . withdrew. 

The ground became firm. 

We turned and ran from that 
fair-seeming place. 

I was shaking, trembling, ill. 
Connell was as bad. But finally I 
could ask, “What was it?” 

My question helped him to re- 
cover, to answer: “What Will 
meant, I think, when he said that 


we had something to avoid. He 
met something like it on Dog 
Star. A sort of symbiosis. An or- 
ganism, a kind of intelligent vi- 
rus, in the plants, the ground, 
the water, those animals you see. 
Controls all of them, but it can’t 
operate over any great distance.” 

“You knew about this!” 

I had him by the throat. 

“Jim!” 

^NLY luck, that my rage had 
^ been too blinding for a 
straight strike, helped him break 
my grip and allowed him to 
speak. 

I dropped my hands. 

“Will would have recognized 
it, Jim; he met something like it 
when we were with a big team on 
Dog Star. He told me about it 
then. 

“But here . . . you know we had 
no chance to really pool our 
knowledge and work as a Team. 

“Maybe I should have known 
anyhow: this one and the other 
are a lot alike. They’re places 
that invite you in, then try to 
keep you there. But — ” 

“Sorry, Doctor.” 

He was staring over my shoul- 
der. “Turn around, Jim. Burn 
what you see on your mind. 
There may be others along the 
way. They seed, you know.” 

I did turn around, but I could 
not see anything to stay away 
from and I said so. 

“Look closer, Jim, especially 
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at the animals. Look how slowly 
they move. They aren’t alive, 
they’re just extensions of the or- 
ganism.” 

Now I could see it. 

Then the follow-up hit me: 
“What about Marie?” 

“We won’t be able to cremate 
her, Jim.” 

He turned and started walk- 
ire, beginning a wide circle that 
would end way on the other side 
of the grove. 

But his answer didn’t answer 
my question. 

“What about Marie? Will she 
come back like those animals in 
there?" 

He never did answer me. 

He just kept on going. 

VIII 

A nd that’s what it had come to. 
Doctor Connell and I, walking 
together, practically side by side. 

We did more than walk to- 
gether. 

We hunted together. We gath- 
ered firewood together. We got 
no further apart than one of us 
sleeping while the other kept 
watch. And we made up for that 
separation: when neither of us 
could sleep, which happened of- 
ten, we talked together, often 
talking the night away. 

The land became drier and 
drier. A plant like one I had seen 
in North America, with sharp, 
prickly spines, replaced the 
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grass. The deer-like creatures, 
the pig-and-goat-like ones, were 
no longer to be found. Small 
crawling creatures became the 
only visible life. 

As Team Leader, the man on 
the planet, Connell made the de- 
cision about the value of the 
planet for colonization. Most of 
the time — in fact, an exception 
was really a noteworthy event — 
his word was final. 

He reached his decision some- 
time during this part of our 
walking together. His nightly 
reports began pointing out how 
well this world was adaptable to 
Terran use. 

The reports were tremendous- 
ly condensed statements, meant 
for the expert listeners back in 
the Bureau, and he usually had 
to elaborate on them for me after 
those half-mathematical disser- 
tations to the micro-tape. 

We never talked about Marie 
and only once did we talk about 
The Follower. * 

C ONNELL had made a long re- 
port that night. The curios- 
ity about everything which had 
led him into that most difficult 
of specialities, won-specializing, 
had been exceptionally wide- 
ranging, even for his grasp. 

Of course, he was also trying 
to fill in what the missing mem- 
bers of his Team would have re- 
ported too. 

And I ... let me be generous 
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with myself : I wasn’t feeling up 
to par that night. 

My own changer had burned 
out long ago in the desert and 
that day Ogonowski’s had quit. 
So I had the choice of using 
Tom’s or Will’s. 

“You’re missing the big deal, 
Doctor. How about a few more 
notes on that,” and I used my 
thumb over my shoulder. 

I spoke bitterly, he answered 
calmly. “Wish I could, Jim. But 
I could only repeat the same old 
words; nothing new has been ob- 
served. 

“That’s something there’s no 
need to say because they’ll de- 
duce it back on Terra.” 

He reached out to rake the 
coals into a greater brightness. 
“What’s on your mind about it?” 

He wore a half-smile when he 
asked the question, but I don’t 
think of that smile now as I did 
then. Now I can see that he was 
encouraging me to talk, as once 
so long before he and Will had 
led Marie from her bleak depres- 
sion. 

But then I took his smile as 
the challenge of the ignorant by 
the knowing. 

I let the dam break, and his 
smile disappeared; his face was 
solidly sober by the time I con- 
cluded with, “And so I don’t 
think, even if we do get back to 
the ship that we should also take 
off. 

“We’ve no certain knowledge 


of that thing’s powers. But I 
don’t think it needs a jumper. So 
maybe . . . maybe it can tag along 
with us . . . right back to Terra!” 

He closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment, raked the fire again, then 
started the recorder, reconsid- 
ered, turned it off. 

“When did you first think of 
this, Jim?” 

I told him. 

“And kept it to yourself all 
this time?” 

. He was sitting across the fire 
from me and his brown eyes 
were regarding me gravely. 

Finally, his long-haired, beard- 
ed head nodded approval. He 
pointed to the recorder. “Put it 
down right now.” 

I did and he listened. When I 
had finished, he was ready with 
the questions. 

“Jim, you’re more familiar 
with this than I am. Is there any 
way we can protect ourselves 
against a neuronic skip?” 

I shook my head decisively. 
“No, Doctor Connell, definitely 
not. That takes very special 
equipment.” 

He continued probing. 

“Jim, that part about an un- 
shielded jumper affecting syn- 
apses . . .” 

“They’ll know what I mean on 
Earth, Doctor. That’s why test- 
ing the drive circuit is a very 
slow job, a very skilled one, and 
done in armor.” 

“And you think . . . No, not 
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Ogonowski : he knew I would 
have to order someone to step 
through that fence. He just made 
the choice easy for me.” 

I remembered the chess I had 
played with the big redhead and 
I was forced to agree. 

“Tom . . .” he meditated, then 
decided, “no. We were just too 
happy. We were through the 
mountains, we had read the nee- 
dles, and we got . . . careless.” 

For Tom I could hold no brief 
on either side, could not sit in 
judgment on Marie’s twin. But 
Carl . . . 

“Our Follower was very near,” 
Connell conceded. “However, 
there were other things to con- 
sider, the meaning of what else 
had happened then.” 

H e didn’t elaborate, there was 
no need. Both of us could 
figure, with memory of that sour 
bitterness on the jumper, what 
Tom’s death had meant to Carl. 
“We skipped me,” I said. 

“Of course, Jim, on the basis 
of mutual experiences. Yours in 
jump-ships, mine on other 
worlds.” 

“And Will?” I didn’t want to 
hear his answer, for I was sure 
it would be the same as mine. 

It was: “A lapse, Jim, an er- 
ror in judgment. And The Fol- 
lower was very close.” 

Silence, a quiet between us 
that was all right with me. How 
could I begin to judge Marie? 
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Connell hesitated, then went 
on, “Jim, you call this object an 
unshielded jumper. I can under- 
stand how that might affect our 
thinking, but how does it explain 
us being by our ship one mo- 
ment and on a desert the next?” 

“I think. Doc, that this thing 
can do naturally what we’re still 
trying to do in our labs: create 
a field that will move not only 
the jumper, but also take along 
a lot of things, outside of it. 

“When we can, it’s the an- 
swer to real trading between the 
stars.” 

“Living things, Jim?” Con- 
nell asked doubtfully. 

“You know the theory, we 
weren’t in the field on that jump 
to the desert more than a micro- 
second.” 

He was forced to agree, but 
with the agreement came a gap- 
ing yawn. “I’m glad you’re on 
the first trick , Jim. Excuse me 
while I get some sleep. We need 
it because we don’t know how 
far we have to go.” 

I couldn’t believe him: “You 
. . . you mean we are going back 
to Earth anyway — despite what 
we talked about?” 

“Yes. We aren’t taking much 
chance, the odds are all on our 
side. 

“You should have seen that 
faster than I did, Jim. How 
would you like to try to follow 
another jump-ship?” 

Connell had a point, a solid 
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point, whose meaning I did know 
much better than he. But . . . 
“There’s so much we don’t know 
about that balloon with whis- 
kers!” 

“That’s true about ever3rwhere 
Man has been, Jim. 

“There’s always more on a 
planet — in its waters, on its sur- 
face, in its skies than we could 
ever have dreamed of. 

“It was true on Terra itself. 
Our race started out taking 
chances, since it first became 
recognizable as Man. 

“Man is still taking a chance 
every time he drops a scout on an 
unexplored world. 

“In one way, let’s hope we stay 
so : as long as we are challenged, 
vve are a growing entity.” 

/"^ONNELL slept well that 
night. 

I know: I watched him sleep 
while I was on guard. 

But on my turns to sleep, I 
could only cat-nap: my slumbers 
were broken by a dream in which 
heavens and earths were peopled 
by things never fully seen, never 
completely known, never utterly 
understood. Sure, I got some 
sleep, but I’ve never slept com- 
pletely easy since then. 

No, I’m wrong, that wasn’t the 
only time we talked about our 
Follower. We talked briefly the 
next day. 

We had both been kicking dirt 
over the fire. We were both 


packed and ready to go. Connell 
gave the ashes a final foot-full 
and we stepped back. 

“Let’s the three of us hit the 
road,” I said. 

“Three of us?” Connell must 
have had a deep thought on his 
mind, because he didn’t get it for 
a moment. 

“You, me and that senile thing 
behind us,” I explained. 

“Senile.” He worried with the 
word, then asked, “Not many 
people know senility these days, 
Jim. Where did you — ?” 

“Long time ago, one of my first 
hops alone,” I said. “I guess 
that’s why they sent me. If any- 
thing would have gone wrong, 
they wouldn’t have lost an expe- 
rienced man.” 

“Senility,” Connell reminded 
me. 

“I’m getting to it. I picked up 
a Safety Team from a planet 
where men aged too fast. I was 
alone going out and lonelier com- 
ing back. I had to keep them 
locked up away from me so that 
. . . well, take no chances, you 
know ? And I remember watching 
them play childish games and get 
mad like kids do and. . . . It’s 
just the same sort of feeling, 
something I can’t put into 
words.” 

“Senile.” He looked back at 
The Follower. 

I gave it back to him : “If you 
have an idea, get it on tape now, 
while you’re alive.” 
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He didn’t attempt to answer 
that. In fact, he was very silent all 
day. 

T he first time it happened, I 
wasn’t really sure that I felt 
it: a tiny tingle on my wrist 
where the finder w'as strapped. 

But when it happened the sec- 
ond time, I turned to Connell. 

“I thought I felt it, too,” he 
said, “but I didn’t want to say 
anything until you did.” 

“We should be able to see it 
soon,” and my words came out 
in a rush. 

After all, the jump-ship was 
my home. 

He shook his head, spoke from 
experience. “No, Jim, too weak 
yet. We landed on grass, remem- 
ber?” 

He looked carefully at the hori- 
zon and so did I. Maybe it was 
hope that made me see it there, 
maybe it was the wind — vary- 
ing one, first cooling one cheek, 
then the other — but where the 
blue of the sky touched the yel- 
low-brown of the ground around 
around us, the land was not the 
color of the land around us. 

To my eyes, it held a hint of 
green. 

I said so to Connell. 

“I’ve learned to trust your 
eyes,” he said, and we began to 
push faster. 

Yes, he started faster, but the 
very essence of the man checked 
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our progress. That inordinate cu- 
riosity of his would make him 
insist on stopping to look at a 
rock formation or go closer to one 
of the odd-shaped plants, and 
then tell me to record his com- 
ments. 

One of the little animals scut- 
tling around would engage his 
attention and cause a few mo- 
ment’s more of delay. 

“Why, Doctor?” I would 
grumble. We’re almost off this 
planet. Let’s get to that ship and 
really be off." 

He would grin at me. “Jim, 
we’re safe now. We’re certain as 
we can be of anything that — ” a 
jerk of his hand to supply the 
missing word — “is simply fol- 
lowing us to see how we conduct 
ourselves. 

“And the Bureau can use every 
last fact we can glean. You would 
be surprised what they can de- 
duce correctly from a single 
item.” 

“Let’s get it to them in a hur- 
ry, then,” I would argue, and, 
for a little distance, for a little 
while, he would hurry on with 
me. 

Then, just as the spiny plants 
were beginning to be surround- 
ed, replaced, by a thin crop of 
clumpy grass, he stopped one 
more time, pointed to a rock. 

“Look there!” 

I looked . . . and I was not 
sorry that he had halted us this 
time. 
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Glowing like a jewel gainst 
the drab grey of the rock was a 
tiny, perfectly round animal with 
four long legs evenly spaced 
around its body. 

It w'as the most beautiful sin- 
gle thing that I had seen any- 
where on what we had traversed 
of this planet. 

“Lovely, lovely,” Connell said, 
echoing what I was thinking and 
taking one step toward it. . . . 

. . . another. . . 

another . . . 

H e stopped two long paces 
from the rock. Just a few 
moments ago he had been touch- 
ing a plant and he was still wear- 
ing his gloves. He made a per- 
fectly natural gesture, probably 
feeling perfectly safe. 

I know I thought he was. 

He started to tell me some- 
thing, “Notice, Jim,” and lifted 
his arm to point at what I should 
notice. 

A perfectly natural gesture 
... or was it, maybe, a lapse in 
judgment. . . . 

The animal was on his cheek, 
back on the rock, out of sight 
like a beam of vari-colored light 
flashing back and forth. 

I think Doctor Harry Connell 
was dead before his face hit the 
ground. 

I rolled him over, looked at 
him. All I could see was a tiny 
puncture wound on his right 
cheek. 


For the first time in days, in 
weeks, I became conscious of 
that rasping on the ground be- 
hind us. 

And the madness almost came 
again. 

I turned, almost as I had 
turned before on the desert, as 
Eischen had turned in the moun- 
tain pass, to destroy myself in a 
wild, avenging attack upon the 
Follower. 

Then I seemed to see all of 
them as I had come to know 
them, before and during our long 
walk. Face after face they ap- 
peared before me. . . . 

. . . Ognowski and his crisp 
red beard, straightening, step- 
ping through the fence, freeing 
the rest of us. . . . 

. . . Tom, ahead of us sam- 
pling possible dangers, sparing 
us what he might — and did — 
find. . . . 

.... Carl, the anchor that 
suddenly snapped. . . . 

. . . lean and hungry Will, 
inverting his knowledge of biol- 
ogy to be our hunter. , . . 

. . . Marie, Marie, MaAe. . . . 

. . . Connell, the Team Lead- 
er, in the end killed by the very 
quality which had made him the 
Leader. . . . 

I remembered and I did not 
turn to attack. 

I did what was necessary to 
the body. . . . 

. . . and I forced myself to 
keep on going. 
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IX 


T MADE a mask for myself, 
loaded my belly with concen- 
trates, checked my flash and 
Connell’s, then pushed on 
all through the night. 

The tingling in my wrist grew 
stronger with virtually every 
step. 

Yes, I did something we had 
not done before and went on 
through the night. But I walked 
with a flash in one hand and a 
pistol in the other. 

When anything stirred, I shot 
first, looked afterwards. 

I kept on going. . . . 

. . . until I could feel it be- 
neath my feet, until the gleams 
of the flash confirmed it : the 
grass was thicker and thicker, 
becoming the velvet carpet it had 
been where we had landed. . . . 

. . . until I was walking into 
the sunrise and the first hint of 
light could choke my throat. . . . 

. . . because it was behind 
something round, but something 
round that I wanted to see, bulk- 
ing bigger than the globe behind 
me, a warming roundness against 
the slowly-glowing sky. . . . 

. . . and the rat could see the 
end of the maze. 

I started to run. 

Run fifty, walk fifty. Run one 
hundred, walk one hundred. 

The roundness grew in size. 
The planet’s sun was behind 


that roundness and I knew. 

I stopped running. 

I began to walk cautiously, to 
look everywhere, to expect death 
from anywhere. 

And then. . . . 

. . . I was there. . . . 

. . . where the seven of us had 
stood so long ago, at the foot of 
the ladder leading into my jump- 
ship. I wept. 

Then I climbed the ladder 
slowly, expecting each moment 
to be snatched back to the Iron 
Desert and feeling, as I went up, 
that I was leaving a part of my- 
self behind. 

I was inside, closing the door, 
going to the pilot’s place. 

Except for a thin film of dust, 
everything was as I had left it, 
the controls still locked as they 
had been when I had completed 
our touchdown. 

I reached forward, unlocked 
the controls, turned on the full- 
vision plates. 

No greater, no lesser distance 
than it had ever been, the great 
ball floated with its tentacles — I 
imagined that I could still hear 
the sound — brushing the ground. 

Not for the first time, not for 
the last, I wondered, why? 

Had Marie been right? Had 
that thing simply been testing 
us? If so, for what purpose? 

Accepting the premise of test-, 
ing, didn’t I now face a couple of 
more questions: was the testing 
completed ? 
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Would I be allowed to leave? 
There was only one way to find 
out. 

X 

S TANDARD Operating Pro- 
cedure Handbook : 

. . . conditions will vary from 
planet to planet and so an exact 
sequence of actions cannot be 
outlined for every take-off. Each 
pilot ivill have to establish his 
own step-by-step procedure’, in 

effect, his own count-down ” 

FIVE: I took the precious 
package of tapes and put them in 
the safe. 

Well, this planet had at least 
been thoroughly surveyed, prob- 
ably more thoroughly than any 
in the Bureau’s history. Connell’s 
rating was based on an encyclo- 
pedia of fact. 

FOUR : I dressed myself in an- 
other survival uniform, com- 
plete with kit. 

A netv one, but I checked it. 
THREE: I ran through the 
routine check of the instruments 
and the drive. * 

For me, there was no doubt'. 
The Follower did innately that 
for which man needed a machine. 


TWO: I watched the needles 
crawl steadily through the white 
of WARM-UP into the red of 
READY. 

And Connell, Will, Marie also 
had been right : we had been test- 
ed as humans test lesser animals, 
but the ultimate why of that 
testing was no more understand- 
able to us than it was to those we 
tested. In each case, it was out- 
side normal experience, vms more 
than dreamed of. 

ONE: I stretched out my hand 
to start the kickoff drive. . . . 

. . . and found that my hand 
wavered : I was afraid to find out 
if I could really go. 

Had Old Senility outside final- 
ly tired of playing with this toy ? 
When I had reached and mounted 
the ladder without interference, 
.had that been the end of this 
childish but deadly game? 

Then my fingers tapped the 
keys and the drive was on. 

The planet fell slowly away 
from beneath me. 

Time for one last glance at the 
vision-plates, for a not-to-be-fi- 
nal look at the big balloon cen- 
tered there, a long look with the 
thought : 

“I’ll see you again some day.” 


THE END 
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ILLUSION By JACK SHARKEY 


Once again the Devil makes a pact. 
And a deoil of a pact it is. 


T rying not to choke on the 
rising yellow dust-ribbons 
from the smoking sulphur, Adam 
Carewe made himself stand tall 
and put up a brave front before 
the demon inside the neatly 
chalked red pentagram. “You 
took your time about getting 
here !” he observed, trying to look 
severe. 

“I’ve come a long way,” said 
the demon, not even slightly 
cowed. “Materialization takes 
time. I had to gather my materi- 
als, choose a shape — You know.” 

“With all the time at your dis- 
posal, you might have chosen a 
more becoming form,” said Ad- 
am, hoping he was not going to 
suddenly be sick. 

“People expect their demons 
to look this way,” said the pris- 
oner in the pentagram.' “A hand- 
some demon — they might later 
claim at the termination of the 
contract — ” (At this, Adam could 
not quite repress a shudder) 
“could be construed as a form of 
trickery on my part. A genial 
outside that prevented my earth- 
ly employer from realizing I was 
rotten to the core. Not that 


they’d win on such a flimsy tech- 
nicality, of course, but this sort 
of appearance saves for a lot of 
fuss and bother later. This form 
is, as it were, a kind of physical 
analogy of my invisible spiritual 
nature.” 

“I’m sure glad I can’t see the 
original, then,” said Adam. “If 
your body is all scales and fun- 
gus and rancid blisters, your 
soul must be a wonder of hideos- 
ity.” 

“That it is,” said the demon, 
studying one of its twenty-nine 
curving orange talons. “If I do 
say so myself.” 

“But we’re getting off the sub- 
ject,” said Adam. “I want to tell 
you what you can do for me.” 

A rectangle of parchment sud- 
denly popped into existence be- 
fore Adam’s nose, and he 
grabbed at it before it could fall 
to the floor. “What’s — ?” he had 
time to say, and then the parch- 
ment vanished. 

“That was the contract,” said 
the demon. “It now has your 
fingerprints on it. They’re more 
damning than a signature, and 
cannot later be denied.” 
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“But I didn’t get a chance to 
read it — !’’ protested Adam. 

“The terms are usual enough. 
We get your soul in exchange for 
services rendered. Besides, hav- 
ing summoned me, you’re in no 
position to haggle. You’re lucky 
to get the services as it is, since 
in even attempting to deal with 
Hell you toss your salvation 
down the drain.’’ 

“Oh,” said Adam, very weakly. 
“Then I have nothing to lose by 
asking you for what I want, have 
I!” 

“Not any more, no,” agreed 
the demon. “You’re all ours. 
Now, what is it you desire: 
Money, fame, sex-appeal?” 

“More or less,” said Adam, 
“but I think half the fun of such 
things is getting them oneself, so 
— I have three requests of you.” 

“That’s our maximum allot- 
ment per mortal,” warned the 
demon. “You cannot get more, 
later.” 

“These three will be enough,” 
said Adam. “First of all, I want a 
pack of self-lighting — that is, as 
one is removed from the package 
it lights— cigarettes which will 
never be empty.” 

“A puny exchange for one- 
third of your soul,” remarked the 
demon, despite itself. 

“I am a heavy smoker,” said 
Adam. “Besides, I have two more 
wishes to go.” 

“Filter-tip or regular?” sighed 
the demon. 
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“King-size, filter-tip, mentho- 
lated,” said Adam. 

“Done,” said the demon. 
“Check the righthand pocket of 
your tattersall vest.” Adam did 
so, and found the pack, a glossy 
crimson plastic pack, of the un- 
familiar brand-name “Thermo- 
Puffs, by Perdition”. 

E xcellent,” he enthused, 
putting it back. “Now, for 
my second wish: I want to be 
invulnerable.” 

“Smart thinking for a heavy 
smoker,” complimented the de- 
mon. “However, we cannot make 
you completely invulnerable.” 

“What is the hitch?” demand- 
ed Adam. 

“An invulnerable man’s soul 
cannot be readily claimed,” the 
demon explained. “So we have to 
limit your resistance to damage 
just slightly.” 

“Just slightly how?” asked 
the increasingly irritated Adam. 

“You cannot be harmed in 
any manner whatsoever,” said 
the demon, “unless you yourself 
do it.” 

“You mean suicide?” said Ad- 
am. “I’d hardly be likely to — ” 
“You don’t know our contrac- 
tees very well, then,” said the 
demon. “Some of them grow ter- 
ribly depressed as slow year upon 
slow year drags on . . .” 

“I shall not,” said Adam. “But 
I don’t like the thought of hav- 
ing to be continually careful.” 
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“Oh, no need to worry about 
that” smiled the demon. “Care- 
lessness doesn’t count. Should 
you, for instance, fall off a sub- 
way platform before the ap- 
proaching train, no harm would 
come to you. Any fatal happen- 
ing must be due directly to your 
own decision. You must, for in- 
stance, leap into the path of that 
train in order for it to destroy 
you.’’ 

“I don’t know if I like those 
terms, anyhow — ’’ muttered Ad- 
am. “Are you sure there’s no 
other way?’’ 

“Take it or leave it,’’ yawned 
the demon. “That’s the only in- 
vulnerability we ever provide.’’ 

“All right,’’ said Adam. “I’ll 
take it.” 

“Done,” said the demon. 

“I don’t feel any different,” 
complained the young man. 
“How can I test this power?” 

“You can’t,” chuckled the de- 
mon. “That’s the hellish part of 
it. Anything you do deliberately 
will harm you. But don’t fret. 
The next time a taxi narrowly 
misses you, or an assassin’s bul- 
let merely lofts your fedora, 
you’ll know whom to thank.” 

“Well — ” murmured Adam, 
rather unhappily. 

“Come, come !” snapped the de- 
mon. “I haven’t got all eternity. 
Besides, your sulphur-sticks are 
almost burnt away, and I can’t 
remain here without them. Fresh 
air — ugh!" 


“Is that why they’re usedl” 
marveled Adam. “You know, I’ve 
often wondered why certain ob- 
jects were employed to — ” 

“They’re about to fizzle — 1” 
cautioned the demon. 

“Okay, okay,” Adam said hast- 
ily. “Wish number three is a lulu, 
though. You’d better brace your- 
self.” 

“In this business, nothing 
would surprise me,” said the de- 
mon. “Come on, let’s have it.” 

“I wish,” Adam said impor- 
tantly, “that I be given the pow- 
er to make the apparent-seeming^ 
into the real!” 

“You mean,” said the demon, 
not even mildly shaken, “the 
power, at will, to make optical 
illusions into physical realities?” 

“Why — Yes, that’s it,” said a 
very subdued Adam. “You speak 
as though you’ve heard of it.” 

“Only a hundred million re- 
quests before your own,” said 
the demon. “You’re sure that’s 
what you desire?” 

“Positive,” said Adam. - . 

“Done,” said the demon. The 
sulphur candles, guttering in 
their yellow pools, suddenly 
snuffed out, and in the ensuing 
darkness the demon went back 
whence he had come. Adam, 
turning on the lights, sighed in 
relief, and began to clean up 
the mess on the floor. 

“I’ve done it!” he chortled, 
humming as he worked. “Done 
it!” It took him half an hour to 
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set things aright again, and at 
the end of that time no trace of 
pentagram or sulphur-pools re- 
mained on the floor of his room. 
He went to the door, took a self- 
lighting “Thermo-Puff” from his 
pack, dragged deeply on it, then 
blew a farewell plume of smoke 
at his erstwhile belongings, and 
slammed the rooming-house door 
upon his poverty-stricken past 
life. 

A n hour later, having thumbed 
five times the doorbell of the 
apartment of the richest man in 
New York (J. D. Swenson, of the 
Wall Street Swensons), he was 
greeted by a sleepy-eyed, and 
not surprisingly angry butler 
in a silken dressing gown. 

“Who are you ?” the man said. 
“What do you want at this hour? 
Don’t you know it’s three in the 
morning?!” 

“I want to see Swenson. Just 
tell him it’s about money.” 

The butler hesitated, then in- 
vited Adam in. “I’ll see if he can 
be disturbed,” he said, and pad- 
ded off on slippered feet across 
the expensive carpet toward the 
rear bedroom. 

Five minutes later, J. D. Swen- 
son himself was emerging from 
that room, his gray hair still 
damp from the comb, his face 
cautious, but as avaricious as 
ever it had appeared in newsreel 
photographs. “You mentioned 
money?” were his first words to 


Adam. “If you merely mean you 
have come to get some, I’ll have 
you horsewhipped and jailed; but 
if you mean you want to get some 
for me, then may I offer you a 
brandy?” 

“With soda, please,” said Ad- 
am. 

When ice, soda, brandy, and a 
twist of lemon had been duly 
mingled in a tall crystal goblet 
and placed in Adam’s hands, and 
the butler had discreetly been 
sent back to bed for the night, 
J. D. Swenson lighted an expen- 
sive cigarette and sat puffing, 
waiting. “Well, what’s your 
scheme?” 

“I,” said Adam, “can turn opti- 
cal illusions into real things. 
Shall I demonstrate ?” 

“Do,” said Swenson. 

“Are you familiar with the 
penny-over-the-sun illusion?” 

“You mean close one eye, hold 
up a penny, and cover the entire 
sun with it? Yes,” said Swen- 
son immediately. “A trick of 
perspective.” 

“Exactly,” said Adam. “This 
tiny coin, covering a burning 
star thousands of miles in diame- 
ter, is nothing to be sneezed at. 
What if it could be done in ac- 
tuality?” 

“Interesting to observe, of 
course,” said Swenson, “but 
there’s no money in it.” 

“No, but think of other similar 
feats,” smiled Adam, going to 
the window and drawing the 
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drapes open. Outside, seen far 
across the canyon between the 
tall New York buildings, was an- 
other apartment house, and in 
the window of an apartment 
there was a girl, in the process 
of gowning herself in flimsy 
nightclothes. “You see that 
young lady there?” said Adam. 

“The blonde in the pink peign- 
oir?” asked Swenson, without 
rising or coming to the window. 

“You have a good memory,” 
said Adam. 

“I have better binoculars,” 
said Swenson. “But get to the 
point. What about her?” 

“I can bring her here, in a few 
seconds,” said Adam. 

“Do so,” said Swenson. 

A dam looked out, shut one 
eye, and by carefully moving 
the apparent position of his fin- 
gers, lifted the girl from her 
room and brought her squealing 
form directly into the apartment 
of J. D. Swenson. He handed her 
over to the man. “Easy as pie,” 
he said. 

“Yes, .but,” said Swenson, 
staring down at the struggling 
pink-clad figure in the palm of 
his hand, “what good is she at 
this size?” 

“Well — ” said Adam, uneasily, 
and halted. This feature of his 
power had not occurred to him. 
“You — You could hold her for 
ransom, maybe. Or start an in- 
stitution dedicated to the dimi- 


nution of women over six feet 
tall who wish to be petite, or — ” 

“Take her back!” snapped an 
angry Swenson. Adam grabbed 
the mewling figure, shut one eye, 
and soon had her back in the 
building across the street, where 
she immediately pulled down her 
shade and fainted dead away. 
“And now,” said the grizzled old 
millionaire, “you can please me 
immeasurably by getting the hell 
out of here and letting me get 
some sleep!” 

“Hold on,” said Adam. “There 
are other uses ! May I turn on the 
Early Morning Movie on TV ?” 

“I’ve seen it,” muttered the 
millionaire. “An old Hugh Her- 
bert comedy where they strike 
oil. Pretty awful.” 

“Not,” Adam said desperately, 
“if you could have that oil, sir!” 

“Ah. . . !” said Swenson, his 
eyes lighting. “Once more, you 
have my full attention. Go, turn 
it on!” 

Adam did so, and luck was 
momentarily with him. The fam- 
ily in the film was just stepping 
back, with howls of delight, be- 
fore the up-gush of a newly 
spouting oil well. “There you see 
the illusion,” spoke Adam, shut- 
ting one eye and reaching out to- 
ward the screen, “and here,” his 
hand went smoothly into the 
cathode tube’s apparent oil-field, 
and came out cupped, with black 
shiny liquid in his palm, “I 
give you the reality!” 
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Swenson took the glop of 
blackness into his own two 
cupped palms, smelt it, tasted it, 
then spat it out in disgust.* 
“Paint!” he grated, trying to 
get the stinging taste from his 
tongue. “Black paint !” 

“Uh — ” mumbled Adam, back- 
ing toward the door, “you could 
write an expose on movie-tricker- 
ies for the papers — ? !” 

“Out!” shrieked Swenson. 

“Wait, please,” said Adam. 
“One last try?” 

“Well . . .” said the million- 
aire, with dubious assent. “I sup- 
pose just one more try— But if 
anything goes wrong — !” 

“Nothing will!” said Adam, 
once again going toward the TV, 
on which a commercial message 
was just appearing. On the 
screen, in a balmy, leafy forest, 
a young man and girl strolled be- 
side a crystal stream that leaped 
from rock to rock dowm a moun- 
tain slope, and puffed at the 
product being displayed, 
“Springmist Coronas, the men- 
tholated cigar”. 

“How about a cigar!” en- 
thused Adam, reaching into the 
tube and pulling out the large 
package which w^as superimposed 
before the strolling couple. 

However, it was a 29-inch TV, 
and the cigars proved to be twen- 
ty inches long, and two in diam- 
eter, plus the fact that the 
gurgling stream — albeit in mini- 
ature — was now cascading down 


the front of the expensive TV 
set, and before Adam could turn 
off his will-power, the wiring 
caught fire and the set exploded 
with an ear-splitting blam. 

A dam, on his way downstairs, 
passed the firemen on their 
way upstairs, and was kind 
enough to give them the correct 
apartment-number before hurry- 
ing to the street and back toward 
his apartment house uptown. 
Scant seconds later, he heard 
sirens, and saw the police cars 
approaching in the distance. Be- 
fore the Swenson building, two 
bluecoated men emerged, and. 
meeting a sore, scorched and 
dissheveled J. D. Swenson before 
the entrance, turned and pro- 
ceeded to give chase. 

Adam spun about and started 
to run, weeping. Invulnerability 
would not be much fun in a jail 
cell for twenty years, even if his 
cigarettes did never empty from 
the pack. One policeman, fatter 
and more out of condition than 
his partner, had already turned 
back and taken up the chase in 
the police car he’d arrived in, 
and he was gaining much faster 
than his partner on foot. 

Adam saw a subway entrance 
and ducked inside just as a 
warning shot w'ent over his head. 
He was smart enough to remem- 
ber the demon’s injunction about 
leaping upon the track, however, 
as he reached the platform level. 
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but the flat footsteps on the 
steep staircase behind him were 
going to get to him before the 
next train pulled in, subway cars 
being few and far between prior 
to five AM. 

And then Adam had it ! 

Turning about and facing the 
block-distant archway at the foot 
of the stairs, he shut one eye 
and used his will power. When 
the policeman came rushing in, 
brandishing his pistol, that 
stunned public servant suddenly 
found himself — after running 
the oddly long-seeming block — 
an ankle-high Lilliputian at the 
feet of a gigantic Adam. Law or 
no law, the policeman turned and 
fled. At the foot of the stairs, 
though, he got his courage up 
enough to turn and aim a shot at 
his unnerving quarry. Adam, en- 
joying himself immensely, 
turned and dashed toward him, 
giving a howl of rage and wav- 
ing his arms in a terrifying man- 
ner. The policemen fled up the 
stairs just before Adam bumi)ed 
his head against the roof of the 
subway station, and came to an 
apprehensive halt. 

Now he’d done it! He’d walked 
right into his own apparent real- 
ity! Turning, trying to undo his 
frightening giantism, he started 
back, only to find that — the pow- 
er being what it was — the roof 
grew even lower as he tried to 
advance. 


He was trapped in a suddenly 
miniature subway station! Not 
even by crawling on his stomach 
could he get out again, up those 
now-narrow stairs ! “Keep 
calm!’’ he cautioned himself. 
“Don’t move again until you’ve 
thought this out !” So saying, he 
fumbled out his pack of “Ther- 
mo-Puffs”, and was for an in- 
stant dismayed to find that in 
his helter-skelter flight all but 
one of the cigarettes had been 
lost. Then he remembered that 
the pack would never be empty, 
and, smiling with relief, took 
hold of the cigarette and pulled. 
And of course, it stayed right 
where it was at. “Damn trick- 
wordings !” Adam wailed, smoke- 
less and nervous. “Well, that de- 
mon still won’t win!” He knew 
his way out of the station at last : 
If objects looked smaller before 
him, then they must, naturally, 
be larger off behind him! He 
need only walk backwards, and 
the tiny station would perforce 
resume its former dimensions! 

“You can’t win ’em all, de- 
mon!” he chuckled, taking a 
backward step. Naturally, he 
could not see where he was step- 
ping. And so, by the rules of his 
power, there was nothing there 
to be seen. So Adam stepped 
backward into absolute nothing- 
ness, and fell endlessly through 
it. 

THE END 
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"Body of Thought 

By ALBERT TEiCHNER 


Illustrated by McLANE 

The linkup of genius minds with a giant computer seemed 
to promise a rich future for Earth. But Grierson could not 
avoid the sense of something sinister in the cold room. 


G rierson squinted sourly at 
the calling card as its two 
blurred lines of type played leap- 
frog with each other. Maybe a 
man of eighty-four was entitled 
to weak vision once in a while 
but, even though he’d read the 
confounded thing several times 
yesterday, he insisted on con- 
centrating now until the words 
returned to their proper posi- 
tions. 

The Research Foundation 
J. P. Hawks, Representative 

Not Health or Opinion or Nu- 
trition or any other imaginable 
kind, just plain Research. And 
not the hint of a home base ad- 
dress. That vagueness by itself 
had been enough to make him re- 
fuse to see the caller when Miss 
Hanley brought in the card late 
yesterday afternoon. “Tell him* I 
receive no visitors during my 


working day,” he had snapped. 

But a minute later his part- 
time secretary of twenty years 
standing came rushing back into 
his private sanctum without a 
by-your-leave (just when he felt 
a valuable equation coming on, 
too! he now reflected grumpily) 
and she had followed up this un- 
precedented intrusion by ex- 
claiming: “He has a letter of 
commendation from President- 
Minister Weller and identity cre- 
dentials from the Secretary of 
Science of the North American 
Cabinet!” 

The interruption in his chain 
of thought had instantly pro- 
voked a vicious headache. “I 
don’t care if it’s Weller himself! 
I have an absolutely rigid work- 
ing schedule — ” 

“He understands that. Dr. 
Grierson, and says he’d like to 
meet you during non-working 
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time for a few minutes — eight- 
thirty tomorrow morning. He 
says it’s of crucial import — ” 
"All right, all right, tell him 
I’ll be here — and now get out!” 

T he equation had never come 
through, much as he had tried 
for it during the gloomy evening 
that followed. And his night had 
been filled with dire forebodings 
about this stranger presenting 
some new government request for 
research help when he would not, 
could not, lay aside his final for- 
mulation of quantum mechanics 
field theory. So few years left, so 
much still to do, or at least to 
attempt. 

He stuck the ridiculous card in 
his pocket and, relaxing a little, 
was staring out the window at 
suburban Princeton’s greenery 
when the brisk knocking began. 
Exactly eight-thirty — at least 
this particular pest knew how to 
be on time. 

“If you turn the knob just a 
few degrees,’’ he shouted, “you’ll 
discover the obvious fact that the 
door is not locked!” 

A tall, thin man strode in, 
right hand already extended 
while the left prepared to place a 
briefcase on the desk. “Always 
an honor to meet a Neo-IQ Mas- 
ter,” said the visitor. 

“You’re a salesman, I know it. 
Well, set yourself down for a 
minute if you must but I’m not 
buying anything even if the 
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President himself says it’s just 
what I need.” 

“Selling something ?” Hawks 
smiled, unzipping the briefcase, 
then resting his splayed fingers 
across the rich brown leather. 
“Dr. Grierson, I’m giving some- 
thing away.” 

Such a sharp-featured face ! 
Grierson had the feeling that if 
the nose axis came to rest direct- 
ly before him, the cheeks would 
disappear completely behind that 
nose, leaving only a topological 
nightmare. “Whatever you’re 
‘giving away,’ I don’t want any. 
I have an overlarge house and 
plenty of money, as much physi- 
cal comfort as a widower can find 
or needs, and too many ridicu- 
lous honors for further social 
ambitions to rear their ugly 
heads. What can you give me 
that I need and/or want ?” 

Hawks’ eyes flicked around the 
room, then fixed themselves in- 
tently on the older man’s face. 
“Answers to questions. You need 
them and, when you see them, 
you will want them.” 

“Answers to what questions ?” 
In some strange way this hard- 
pushing fellow was beginning to 
get the upper hand; he had to 
know what exactly the crackpot 
scheme consisted of. “Ordinarily, 
Mr. Hawks, my wastebasket re- 
ceives two unread designs for 
perpetual motion machines per 
week.” 

“But I daresay the President- 
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Minister has not recommended 
those to your attention.” 

“Which is the only reason why 
I am waiting in this case for a 
brief explanation. What are you 
giving away this week?” 

Hawks flipped a thin pile of 
sheets from the briefcase and set 
it in the middle of the desk. “The 
final solution to the general 
problem of three bodies.” 

Grierson burst into laughter 
but it rose to a choking cackle 
and he had to struggle wordless- 
ly until the attack was sup- 
pressed. “Oh, you are a clever 
one — selling even the Secretary 
of Science that impossible bill of 
goods!” Hawks’ face revealed 
nothing except continuing, polite 
attentiveness. “Young fellow, 
how much mathematics do you 
know?” 

“Nothing on the level of spe- 
cialist skill, sir, but I am assured 
that this problem is solved as 
well as the problem of four bod- 
ies.” 

“You are assured — this isn’t 
funny any more! Do your em- 
ployers think I’m senile? Get 
these sheets off my desk — I al- 
ways begin work promptly at 
nine — and let me explain just one 
thing to you. In attacking the 
general three-body problem my 
predecessors were trying to de- 
vise a formula for use in describ- 
ing the precise functional inter- 
relationship between any three 
interdependent bodies in space — 


gravity perturbations of orbits 
for example. Well, if you’ll glance 
at any competent encyclopedia 
you’ll see that Bruns, Poincare 
and many others long ago showed 
that there is no general solution 
— only specific ones are available 
to the mathematician’s brain.” 

H awks stood up, undisturbed, 
in a series of neat gestures 
closed the briefcase and swung it 
to his side. “This, I have been 
told, is true of past investiga- 
tions. Nevertheless the sheets 
which I refuse to take back are 
absolutely correct.” 

“Now, don’t tell me a machine 
triumphed where a brain failed 
because this is too creative a 
problem for even the most ad- 
vanced machine.” 

“I am not saying that either, 
sir.” He glanced down at his 
watch without raising his wrist 
from his side. “Now eight-forty 
and I will be out of here within 
thirty seconds of your promising 
to spend one single minute, 
that’s all, one single minute read- 
ing the first page. I will call at 
four-thirty and ask your secre- 
tary — I understand she just 
works afternoons — if you care 
ev« to see me again. Whether 
you do or do not, these questions 
will be yours to dispose of as you 
see fit.” 

“AH right, one minute for the 
nonsense and good day, sir.” He 
watched Hawks open the door 
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and started chuckling. “You re- 
mind me of something from my 
college days, young man. Needed 
money then and I went from door 
to door selling brushes. Even if 
the lady of the house bought 
nothing we’d leave a little free 
sample like a nailfile, no obliga- 
tion attached but surprising how 
nice people were, how many mail 
orders I’d get later that way — 
bread cast on the waters, et- 
cetera. So I still say you’re a 
salesman.’’ 

Hawks’ expression was sober, 
non-committal, as he said: “It 
has been an honor. Dr. Grierson. 
Good day, sir.” 

Eight forty-two. Still chuck- 
ling at the sixty-three year old 
image of Sophomore Grierson 
handing a powder puff to a star- 
tled housewife, he pulled the top 
sheet over. One minute in senti- 
mental honor of the past. 

For nonsense the first partial 
differentials had an ingenious 
beauty to them, like an opening 
canon in the Well-Tempered Clav- 
ichord. And then the lines were 
growing into each other with a 
dense richness not even Bach 
could give him. . . . 

* * * . 

“Dr. Grierson, Dr. Grierson, 
are you all right?” He was strug- 
gling desperately to disregard 
the hand rocking his shoulder 
and the high, panicky voice, but 


neither intrusion would go away. 

Finally he shook his head and 
looked up. “Miss Hanley! What 
right do you have to break in like 
this again?” 

“Oh, you’re all right after all. 
Doctor.” She was helplessly 
shaking her head. “You had me 
so frightened. First I kept phon- 
ing whether I should come in 
early and there was no answer, 
then when I did come in, the door 
was open and you were here star- 
ing so hard. I — I thought some- 
thing terrible had happened.” 

“Perfectly organized,” he 
mumbled, returning to staring at 
the bottom of the last sheet. 

“Oh no, not again !” The shoul- 
der rocking resumed but this 
time he was smiling when he 
turned toward her. He pulled 
himself to his feet and suddenly 
gave her cheek a pecking kiss. 
“The most beautiful development 
I’ve ever seen!” 

Miss Hanley fell back, shield- 
ing her bosom with a steno pad. 
“Dr. Grierson! Do you want an 
aspirin?” 

“No, no. I’m not a nasty old 
man, I’m just a happy mathe- 
matician. And don’t look at me as 
if I were sick some other way. 
The thing I’ve been studying has 
made me ten years younger.” 

When Hawks called late in the 
afternoon he even raised that 
ante. “Young man,” he shouted 
into the phone, “I don’t know 
where you got that stuff but 
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you've added fifteen years to my 
life.” 

“Oh.” There was a peculiar 
pause and then Hawks went on, 
“You did find them satisfac- 
tory.” 

“Satisfactory? It’s a supreme 
masterpiece! Who did it?” 

“Well — uh, Dr. Grierson, we’re 
now entering the sensitive phase 
of this matter and personal, di- 
rect contact might be best.” 

“That’s easily arranged, Mr. 
Hawks. Do you know where I 
live?” 

“Yes, I’m at the Inn and you’re 
less than a mile away.” 

“You seem to have done a good 
research job on my personal life, 
too. Well, I’ve no objection to 
anything, not after this — any 
strings attached will be wel- 
comed.” 

“I hope you’re as satisfied after 
we’ve discussed everything. Dr. 
Grierson. Shall we say eight this 
evening?” 

“Fine, fine.” 

“Oh, there’s just one thing. 
Please don’t mention anything 
about this to anyone — not until 
we’ve had our little chat cer- 
tainly.” 

“Good enough,” he rang off 
cheerfully. 

But a vague doubt immediate- 
ly began gnawing at him. This 
was all too mysteriously miracu- 
lous — like those pacts with the 
devil poets favored, pacts that 
gave signees vast temporal pow- 


ers at the price of eternities in 
hell. Suppose this eighth wonder 
of the mathematical world were 
snatched from him as abruptly 
as it had been bestowed because 
he refused to meet some impos- 
sible demand ? He’d be able to re- 
construct fragments but no man 
alive could reproduce that whole 
fantastic complex of ideas unless 
he had first spent weeks studying 
the ten sheets. 

He placed them in his attache 
case and typed up a letter to his 
New York bank, instructing them 
to place the accompanying sealed 
envelope, unopened, in his safety 
deposit box. Then he went down 
to the instant reproducer in the 
basement. Fortunately no other 
Institute people were around so 
he quickly pulled off three copies 
of each sheet. One set of ten was 
put in an envelope which in turn 
went into a larger one. That was 
for New York. Another he mailed 
in a sealed inner envelope to his 
farm in Maine. The third he 
locked in his office safe. Then he 
proceeded home, the attache case 
gripped tightly under his arm as 
if it were Top Secret. 

Which, for the moment, it real- 
ly was even if it lacked the ther- 
mite bomb under its lid for in- 
stant destruction at the threat of 
capture. 

H awks was even more briskly 
business-like than he had 
been that morning. As soon as he 
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sat down, he said: “I imagine 
you’ve already made copies of the 
equations and placed them where 
they can’t be reached.” 

“Mr. Hawks, there’s no need to 
spy. Yes, I did make some copies 
but I already told you I’m most 
grateful and eager to cooperate.” 

“We haven’t spied, just as- 
sumed you’d be cautious at this 
stage. And I can tell you that 
there’s no real, need for covering 
reproductions because, no matter 
what you decide about the Foun- 
dation’s proposition, those equa- 
tions are now yours, sir.” He 
leaned forward. “There are two 
things, though, that you must 
absolutely swear not to repeat 
without our authorization. One — 
not to reveal from whom you’ve 
received them. And two — not to 
reveal anything I tell you from 
this point on.” 

“Suppose I say I don’t want to 
hear anything further ? Then I’m 
not even bound by pledge one.” 

Not a muscle flickered in the 
sharp face. “As yet, you aren’t 
and we couldn’t stop you. Dr. 
Grierson. But I would deny the 
whole story. In all frankness, 
who would believe you? I know 
very little about your specialty 
whereas you’re one of the half- 
dozen greatest mathematicians 
of all time.” 

“I suppose I am. But, com- 
pared to your man. I’m literally 
nothing.” He smiled. “I just 
wanted to see if there was any 


unpleasantly threatening side to 
this proposition. Since it’s purely 
voluntary, I give you my unquali- 
fied word about keeping silent.” 

“And we know from studying 
your life history, sir, that word 
is absolutely good.” 

“Well then, what do I have to 
buy?” 

“Nothing. We want to buy 
something else — your brain. If 
you feel the equations are insuffi- 
cient payment, name us a price.” 

“But isn’t that silly, Hawks? 
You can get all the brains you 
want for dissection, mine offers 
nothing special in that direction. 
Of course,” he shrugged, “it can 
easily be arranged, my present 
will bestows the grey matter on a 
lab here at the university. It 
could be changed and you then 
will be able to slice microscopic 
specimens to your heart’s con- 
tent when the time comes.” . 

Hawks gave a patient sigh. 
“We don’t want to dissect it — 
what a waste that would be ! We 
want your brain live and whole.” 

“Now wait a minute!” Grier- 
son jumped to his feet with a 
force that he had thought two 
decades gone from his body. “Of 
all the savage, inhuman experi- 
ments — I can’t believe the Presi- 
dent and Science Minister know 
what you’re up to!” 

“They’re among the very few 
who do.” He caught the old man 
glancing hesitantly toward the 
equation sheets. “No, don’t let 
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those solutions enter into your 
decision. Those belong through 
you to the world from now on, no 
matter what you choose. Dr. 
Grierson, this isn’t some ulti- 
mate vivisection madness I’m 
suggesting. We want you to live 
out your life and will be perfect- 
ly satisfied to have the brain after 
your natural death. People leave 
corneas to eye banks, don’t 
they?” 

“But I thought you said 'live’ 
before.” 

“It will be alive again, func- 
tioning symbiotically as part of a 
computer complex.” 

i 

T his has been too much to ab- 
soi-b for one day.” Grierson, 
who had been about to resume 
his seat, started pacing the floor. 
He gave his temple a rough tap. 
“How can you be sure about man- 
aging to get this in time? I mean, 
if I remember the little physiol- 
ogy I ever knew, the brain moves 
into irreversible death faster 
than any other part of the body. 
Within a very few minutes of 
clinical death the lack of oxygen 
has already created serious dam- 
age and, after just a few more 
minutes, the cells are perma- 
nently wrecked.” 

“That’s precisely the truth as 
the medical fraternity now knows 
it and approximately the truth as 
we know it also.” He took a sheet 
from his briefcase without even 
having to look down to see if it 


were the right one. “Look the fig- 
ures over.” 

Grierson glanced quickly but 
carefully down the sheet. “By 
this process you believe you can 
harness the knowledge and expe- 
rience of a brain if you get it 
within four hours.” 

“We know we can. Dr. Grier- 
son.” He took back the sheet and 
put it away again. “And unless 
you’re planning a trip to some 
outpost on Mars we should be 
able to reach you within four 
hours of clinical death.” 

Now he had to sit down. “Well, 
I must say this has floored me. 
Not convinced, mind you, be- 
cause even though my mind ac- 
cepts the idea after those equa- 
tions, my feelings simply haven’t 
caught up with the idea.” There 
was a slight chill in his fingers 
and he held his palms close to- 
gether until more warmth seeped 
through his hands. Suddenly he 
slapped the arm of his chair and 
grinned: “It’s a deal if you ac- 
cept my low price.” 

“Any price within reason.” 

“Well within that, young man. 
First, I must see the setup so I 
can feel it exists.” 

“That can be arranged.” 

“Second — and lastly so you can 
relax now — who will be resting 
beside me in this symbiotic nir- 
vana?” 

But Hawks did not relax. 
“Well-1 — there’s Larkoff who 
died two years ago.” 
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“Larkoff! I used to meet the 
old gentleman at meetings of the 
American Math, most brilliant 
pure theory man of his genera- 
tion.” He caught himself up 
short. “How could he solve a 
problem in death that he could 
never get near while alive?” 

“Because his brain now func- 
tions in conjunction with a com- 
puter that executes the brain’s 
commands with a speed no hu- 
man nervous system could match 
and—” 

“Who else?” 

“Halistead, dead a year.” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Just the most important evo- 
lutionary entomologist of the 
past two centuries.” 

“A bug man?” His disgust 
seemed to push his face past the 
centenarian mark. “Not the least 
bit interested in minor biological 
studies.” 

“I doubt whether he had any 
greater interest, sir, in mathe- 
matics.” Now Hawks was lean- 
ing forward more intently than 
ever. “This is the very heart of 
our matter. Two first-rate brains 
operating in tandem have accom- 
plished more than they could 
separately. It’s not just adding 
two IQs together, it’s almost like 
multiplying them!” 

“I can see it might be so but 
now,” he smiled, “I’m going to be 
a cranky old man and insist on 
knowing who else?” 

“We only have two so far.” 


“That’s the impression I had 
from what you said. No, what I 
want to know is what other per- 
sons still living have agreed to 
this?” 

T here was an uncertain 
pause. “Dr. Grierson, this is a 
very delicate matter since we 
wish to respect each man’s desire 
for privacy. We will not reveal 
your name to any one we may ap- 
proach save with your permis- 
sion.” He stopped, waiting for 
some response, but when there 
was none, went on. “Well, I do 
have this man’s permission so I 
can tell you. The one other so far 
is Dr. Relik, the neuro-physiolo- 
gist.” 

“Relik!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
Relik’s right here in the Insti- 
tute. I pass him in the lobby ev- 
ery month or so. The fox, I’d 
never have guessed!” 

“I’m glad to hear that, sir. 
Discretion’s an absolute essen- 
tial in these early stages when 
public disclosure could cause ter- 
rible complications, religious dis- 
turbances, political pressure by 
men wanting their brains to be 
preserved, many things!” 

Grierson slowly pulled himself 
to his feet, tears in his eyes, and 
shook Hawks’ hand. “It’s been 
such a wonderful day that I — sir, 
I can’t talk further with you 
now. But I’d be terribly honored 
if I could see your research cen- 
ter some day.” 
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“Today’s Thursday, isn’t it? 
Would Saturday noon be all 
right?” 

“Better than I expected — per- 
fect!” 

As soon as he was gone, Grier- 
son scrambled desperately 
through the telephone book in 
search of Relik’s number. Twice 
he dropped it but he finally man- 
aged to dial his house. A woman 
with a thin, cultivated voice an- 
swered. 

“I’d like to speak to Dr. Re- 
lik,” he said. 

“He’s not in—” 

“Then tomorrow at his Insti- 
tute office.” 

“I’m afraid he’ll be busy at the 
laboratory. Would you care to 
leave a message? I’m Mrs. Relik. 
Can’t keep up with his activities 
these days.” 

“Happy to speak to you, Mrs. 
Relik. This is Dr. Grierson, Dr. 
Newbpld Grierson, and I would 
like to meet him as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“Monday or Tuesday would be 
the earliest, I imagine. Profes- 
sor. I’ll tell him to contact you.” 

“I’m at the Institute, too. 
Thank you, Mrs. Relik.” 

Disappointed, he paced the 
floor of his library for a while. It 
would have been so much better 
if he could have spoken to his 
future companion in death be- 
fore visiting the Foundation, but 
the matter just hadn’t fallen out 
that well. Everything else. 


though, had today and when he 
tried to look up cortex in Grey’s 
Anatomy he could not even con- 
centrate enough to find C in the 
index. After a while he went to 
bed where he could endure his 
over-excitement a little more 
comfortably. 

When he entered his office the 
next morning his phone was ring- 
ing. It was Relik. “Heard you 
wanted to talk to me.” 

“Not on the phone.” 

Dead silence. “All right, Grier- 
son, my office is on the second 
floor, right wing. I could see you 
now.” 

“I’ll be right there!” 

Relik himself opened the door. 
He was a tall, erect man of about 
sixty with steel-grey at the tem- 
ples as a final touch to his dis- 
tinguished appearance, “Come 
in, come in,” he said cordially. 
“Always wanted to talk with you 
but so busy, you know how it is, 
that I never have a chance.” 

“Thank you, I can well imag- 
ine, your wife didn’t expect you 
before next week.” 

“Poor Nancy,” he chuckled, 
“should keep a better schedule 
for her. Most of the time I’m at 
my lab across town, then there 
are all the out-of-town engage- 
ments.” He sat down behind his 
desk after proffering a chair. 
“Fortunately had a last-minute 
cancellation.” 

“Extremely fortunate for me.” 
He looked around the office. 
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“Oh, no one else is here. We 
can speak fi'ankly if that’s neces- 
sary although I can’t imagine 
what would require privacy — ” 
He struck a spinal cord hanging 
from a stand at his side and 
vertebrae rippled like a string of 
Buddhist temple bells gone 
tongueless. “Not quite as ghoul- 
ish as it seems. Only an ape’s 
column.” 

“Well, I hope what I’m about to 
say doesn’t sound ghoulish -ei- 
ther, because it doesn’t strike me 
that way.” Relik was instantly 
serious. “I have spoken to Mr. 
Hawks.” 

“Should that mean anything 
to me?” 

“Symbiotically you might com- 
pute it that way.” 

T here was a gleam of under- 
standing in Relik’s eyes and, 
throwing caution to the winds, 
he leaned over and pumped 
Grierson’s hand as if they were 
at an old grad’s reunion. “Ah, 
that’s wonderful, wonderful ! 
They do know what they’re do- 
ing ! Forgive me for acting thick 
just now but you know how cau- 
tious we have to be. When did it 
happen?” 

“Just yesterday. I tell you I 
haven’t stopped gasping since it 
began — so much involved here. 
And I wanted to talk to you about 
it before I looked over the Foun- 
dation’s center.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen it. Amazing 


place. It’s in a mountain valley 
and — ” Once more he froze up. 
“No, first I’d like to know what 
took place yesterday.” 

Grierson froze for a moment, 
too, but then, on second thought, 
the other man had a right to 
hesitate so he quickly told him 
everything that had happened. 

Relik leaned far back in his 
chair, hands behind head, and 
stuck his lower lip out at the 
ceiling. “Yes, very much like my 
introduction. This Hawks chap 
presented me with the most ex- 
traordinary data on synaptic re- 
lays. Have fifty people working it 
all out now.” He swung quickly 
back into a normal position. “Not 
a string attached to the gift ei- 
ther, can you imagine such a 
thing!” 

“No,” Grierson said, “it had to 
happen for me to believe it.” 

“You’ll see, the center’s fan- 
tastic, too. I don’t think much 
more than half a dozen people 
can know about the whole layout, 
including the President and Sci- 
ence Minister.” 

“That hush-hush, heh?” 

“When you consider the social 
implications, you realize why. 
But the thing to do is see the 
place for yourself, arrive at your 
own conclusions. When are you 
going?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“Hmmm, so soon! Why not 
come in Monday to talk it over 
with me?” 
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“Oh, you won’t be out of town 
then either?” 

One eyelid seemed to flicker 
but then Grierson decided it was 
due to the breeze outside shaking 
the shadow of a branch in the of- 
fice. “Surprises me myself, now 
that I think of it,” he laughed 
unsmilingly. “I don’t want to 
sound as if I’m rushing you, 
though, Grierson. If anything’s 
troubling you about the set-up 
just say the word.” 

“No, I’m more than satisfied.” 

H awks picked him up 
promptly at noon. It was a 
large car of modern yet conserva- 
tive lines and the well-uphol- 
stered interior made a perfect 
acoustical sounding board for the 
Mozart symphony on the stereo 
player. “The Hafner,” Grierson 
sank into the deep comfort of his 
seat, “always been one of my fa- 
vorites.” 

“That’s what we heard. You’ll 
have your eighteenth century all 
the way to the lab.” 

“Everything to make a man 
comfortable. You know. Hawks, 
I’m reaching the age where it 
starts to be important.” He 
closed his eyes to drowse. “I hope 
my lonely brain will be as com- 
fortable some day.” 

“It won’t really be lonely, 
though, will it?” 

Without opening his eyes, 
Grierson nodded. “That’s true. 
Sometimes I’d like it to go on for- 


ever, absorbing all the harmonies 
the universe has to offer.” Then 
he listened very carefully to the 
symphony, as if he had never 
heard it before. And in a way, he 
never had; beauty always hap- 
pened for the first time. 

Several symphonies later he 
came back to the world of car 
and road, and looked out to see 
high green hills rising up in ev- 
ery direction. “Pennsylvania? 
New York?” he asked. 

“No, still Jersey,” Hawks an- 
swered, bird-fine eyes concen- 
trating on the narrow curves. 
“Way up north in Sussex.” 

“So far this whole project 
seems to be concentrated in a 
small area — Relik and me and 
your laboratory, all in one state 
— and a small one at that.” 

This time Hawks did turn and 
look at him as he answered. “Bet- 
ter control in the initial stages. 
When it’s all lined up, we’ll be all 
over the place.” They started 
around a more gradual curve. 
“Ah now, there it is, sir !” 

A quarter-mile to the left a 
long, slickly functional building 
rode in a small sea of high mead- 
ow grass. It was about fifty feet 
lower in elevation and a small 
all-weather road wound down 
through some forest land to it. 
Before they could get on this 
road they were stopped by a uni- 
formed guard at a high fence. Al- 
though the man gave Hawks a 
nod of recognition, he insisted on 
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seeing a paper authorizing the 
entry of two people. Then with a 
curt gesture of his thumb he 
passed them through, lacking the 
gate behind them. 

“Haven’t gone through that 
kind of routine since I did Top 
Secret w'ork in the Final Great 
War,’’ Grierson sighed, catching 
himself before he could slip into 
that nasty old man’s habit of 
garrulous reminiscence — wasn’t 
a bit fair to other people. 

“Just a regular routine at all 
big research computing centers. 
Which brings us to something 
very important. Dr. Grierson.’’ 

The large building was now 
visible through the trees and 
there were several people stroll- 
ing around, chatting with each 
other as if they were enjoying a 
break. “I was under the impres- 
sion that only a handful knew 
about this brain bank.’’ 

. “Exactly the important point I 
want to emphasize. There are 
over a hundred workers from 
janitors to Ph.D’s here and only 
three of them know about the 
brain bank. For the others this 
is just one more advanced com- 
puter complex where each man 
concentrates on his specialty and 
doesn’t think even of attempting 
the impossible, learning what’s 
going on in all other depart- 
ments. Until you go into The 
Room you’re merely another sci- 
entific tourist — of which we have 
had many as part of the window 


dressing — whose interest is 
thinking machine operations.’’ 

“I won’t forget that.’’ He 
smiled. “I love to unravel rid- 
dles.’’ 

“What do you mean. Doctor?’’ 

“Well, I’ve gone through these 
tours of inspection before. 
There’ll be many guides as we go 
from section to section, won’t 
there?’’ 

“Why yes—’’ 

“Permit me to attempt to guess 
who the vital three are. Before 
we enter the really secret area 
I’ll hand you a sheet of paper 
with the names on it. See if I 
guess correctly.’’ 

“As you say. Dr. Grierson.’’ 

H e chuckled to himself as they 
pulled into the reception ga- 
rage. It would be easier to deal 
with them in case of some differ- 
ence arising if they did not see 
him as the least bit senile. For 
the same reason he refused the 
offer of a motor-chair as they got 
out of the car. “Walking about on 
my own two feet will do me 
good,’’ he said. 

Fortunately, though, there 
were moving walks in many sec- 
tions of the seemingly endless 
building because, after a while, 
his toes did ache a little. Got 
touched with cold so easily these 
days, like the ancient scurvy 
whose coldness began in the feet 
and ended at the heart. Well, he 
smiled to himself, it was going to 
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be a slow upward progress in his 
case and all these young men 
would still have to wait a while. 

There were so many of them, 
one white-smocked group after 
another, to lecture on all the com- 
puter’s intricacies. And so many 
kinds of equipment, too! Every- 
thing glittered with ingenious 
efficiency and each unit did ab- 
sorb his attention to some extent. 
But much less than they would 
have if, beyond them, did not lie 
that Room. 

After about an hour he scrib- 
bled on a piece of scrap paper. 
The three men are Dr. Has- 
brouck, the biochemical, en- 
gineer, Harrison, the electro- 
statistician, and Monmouth, 
the mathematical physicist, 
and handed it to Hawks whom he 
had kept at his side through the 
tour so far. 

For the first time Hawks al- 
most seemed to lose some of his 
composure but, returning to po- 
lite expressionlessness, he hand- 
ed on the paper to Hasbrouck 
who was in the accompanying 
group at the time. He was a 
short, intense-looking man of 
about forty and only his stubby 
fingers betrayed nervousness as 
they carefully shredded the note. 

Hasbrouck casually dropped 
the paper into an incinerator bin 
and took his guest by the arm, 
saying, “Now, sir, we have a se- 
ries of private secondary re- 
search chambers to pass 


through.” He waved to the oth- 
ers who scattered to their own 
special domains and electronical- 
ly cued open a door with one end 
of his identity badge. When the 
door slid soundlessly shut, the 
three men found themselves in 
an empty antechamber. “Who 
told you about us?” Hasbrouck 
asked, atempting to assume an 
unnatural casualness. 

“You mean my little estimate 
just now?” 

“Yes. Yes, that’s what I mean. 
Was it you. Hawks?” 

“Of course not.” 

“I can’t imagine why you 
think somebody told me,” Grier- 
son chuckled as a door ahead 
started sliding open. “Don’t you 
know old men are crusty, egocen- 
tric troublemakers? Makes the 
blood flow more youthfully, you’ll 
see when you get my age. Now 
then — you were the one fellow 
with us almost everywhere and 
you had an air of authority.” 

“But the other two — out of 
ninety scientists to get them 
right!” 

“Oh, a combination of things, 
the special, intense eagerness 
they showed, a few glances ex- 
changed with you, most of all the 
special way they looked me over 
as if they were weighing the in- 
side of my skull. You know, 
kewpie doll to the man who gets 
my weight to the closest gram.” 

Hasbrouck was solemn as they 
stepped into a long, narrow room 
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lined with cables. “You’re too 
valuable a man for tomorrow as 
well as today — I assure you we 
don’t view you as a slab of frozen 
specimen meat, we never will, 
sir.” 

“Fine, fine, young man.” 
Grierson patted his back and felt 
cantankerously pleased with him- 
self. “I know that. I’m good at 
spotting people, always have had 
a natural talent for it.” 

O NE up on them, he chuckled, 
but awe overwhelmed that 
satisfaction as they stepped into 
the third chamber and he saw the 
pair of brains suspended in clear 
solution in two neighboring glass 
tanks. Hundreds of fine filaments 
hung above the liquid, barely 
touching the surfaces, and occa- 
sionally tiny sparks moved from 
the filament tips while others 
jumped in the opposite direction. 
Here and there thicker strands 
connected directly into the float- 
ing cortexbs. 

Harrison and Monmouth came 
in through a side door and began 
explaining various phases of the 
operation. The most delicate ele- 
ments were those which amplified 
the brain outputs in hundreds of 
infinitesimal step-up phases. 
Most of the time the circuits 
were kept closed off from the 
main computer but several times 
a day the brains were synaptical- 
ly relayed into the total mecha- 
nism. 


“You actually mean that Lark- 
off,” he pointed first to the brain 
on his left, then the one on his 
right, “and Halistead think 
through the machinery without 
anyone else realizing it?” 

“Not quite as extraordinary as 
it sounds,” Hasbrouck explained. 
“When the output goes into the 
main machine on the outside, it 
just seems to be the output of an- 
other machine. No doubt, though, 
it slows our operation up, main- 
taining pretenses.” He frowned. 
“But even when we’ve lined up 
the full minimum quota of cor- 
texes some day and when the 
need for secrecy’s ended, it won’t 
of course achieve instantaneous 
solutions. For example, the three- 
and four-body problem general 
solutions had to be re-cycled over 
a period of over ten months. At 
maximum quota, I calculate it' 
would still take a few months.” 

That made Grierson feel both 
greatly impressed and vaguely 
uneasy. “Even ten months is the 
most incredible miracle. Dr. Has- 
brouck. Your-uh — what shall I 
call it? — your brainchild suc- 
cessfully accomplished what cen- 
turies of thought could only end 
up deciding was impossible!” 

Hasbrouck darted a glance at 
Hawks, then said: “We are 
proud. Today this is a special 
kind of immortality but even- 
tually none of humanity’s pain- 
fully achieved brainpower will be 
lost and there will be vast cortical 
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banks preserving all the experi- 
ences of the race. With that kind 
of supporting knowledge how can 
there be any limit to the achieve- 
ments of the future?” 

Grierson shook his head with 
wonder as they went on to de- 
scribe the other features of the 
operation to him. After another 
ihalf hour he had to give up. 
‘Too old to take any more in,” he 
sighed. “I would like to go home 
now.” 

A side entrance glided open 
and down a long, unadorned cor- 
ridor they could see the car wait- 
ing. As they started to leave, 
Hasbrouck pointed to the two 
tanks and said, ‘‘Oh, I almost 
forgot. Dr. Grierson, the one on 
the left is Halistead, not Lark- 
off.” 

“Good of you to correct me,” 
Grierson said earnestly, “but 
I’ve already seen enough to know 
how limited my personal specula- 
tive powers are.” 

O M the way back he did not 
catnap but watched the gen- 
tle countryside slip by as they 
moved between the shadowed 
folds of hillsides and open areas 
where the westering sun still 
blazed obliquely down. Some- 
thing beyond reason’s grasp, un- 
fathomable, was making him feel 
unhappy at the end of what 
should have been the most ex- 
hilerating day of his life. Was it 
the fear of death? No, there had 


been too many years absorbing 
the harmonies of nature for t^'hat 
dread to have much hold over 
him any more. And now even a 
physical part of him, the most 
precious part, was going to be 
granted a special kind of un- 
troubled immortality. He tried to 
shake off the sensation by talk- 
ing. 

“A stunning experience,” he 
said, “but you must be used to it 
by now. Hawks.” 

“No,” the other man shook his 
head, “it still gets me,” 

“Maybe that’s because you’re 
the one non-scientist I’ve seen 
who’s involved with it — barring 
the President of course and I 
haven’t spoken to him in fifteen 
years and then only briefly.” 

“He remembers you, though. 
He was a Senator then.” 

“You’re sort of liaison man, 
aren’t you?” 

“You mig'ht call it that,” After 
he shifted gears for a straight- 
away, Hawks turned and looked 
steadily at him. “A little scienti- 
fic knowledge in a lot of fields but 
nothing much in any of them.” 

“A sort of super-salesman.” 

“I guess you were right about 
that,” he smiled. “I’m going to 
have to recruit other scientists 
without representing any spe- 
cialty over which they may feel 
they have prior claims. My past 
experience has been in interna- 
tional commercial diplomacy and 
that’s supposed to help in liaison 
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between the Foundation and po- 
litical people.” 

“Makes sense,” he said, still 
unhappy. 

S UNDAY only deepened the un- 
easiness. Since the age of 
thirty Grierson had never spent 
more than two straight days 
away from his own researches 
but now with the better part of a 
week already slipped away, he 
still could concentrate on noth- 
ing, and he felt as stale as a con- 
cert pianist who briefly neglects 
his exercises. Maybe he was be- 
ing resentful of something but 
what, what the devil could it be? 

When he saw Relik the next 
day the neurologist was eager to 
hear how impressed he had been 
and Grierson went on at great 
length for his benefit. Then Relik 
asked, “Anything there, though, 
disturb you ?” 

“Funny you should ask that. 
No, not particularly there but, 
you know, the whole setup rings 
a Httle hollow to me.” 

“Hollow?” Relik looked per- 
plexed. 

“No, that’s not what I’m trying 
to get at.” Annoyed with himself, 
he pinched his earlobe, then the 
two fingers exploded away from 
each other. “Sinister — that word 
comes closer to it, sinister !” 

“That’s even more puzzling, 
the people I met all seemed so de- 
cent and dedicated. Dr. Grierson, 
you’re not thinking of withdraw- 


ing, leaving me alone among the 
living donors?” 

“But are we alone? That’s the 
question, part of the somehow 
sinister side.” He brushed irrita- 
bly at the air in front of his nose 
as if a fly were threatening it. 
“No, no, of course I’m not with- 
drawing, it’s one of the greatest 
things ever devised and there 
couldn’t be a greater honor and 
I’ve given my word. Of course, 
that couldn’t be absolutely bind- 
ing if this thing became a men- 
ace to humanity rather than a 
blessing.” 

Relik stiffened. “How could 
that be?” 

“I don’t know and I don’t be- 
lieve it will work that way but’ 
there is some deception some- 
where here, like that business of 
our being the only two so far. I 
don’t believe it.” 

“Why not?” 

“When Hawks — and there’s an 
other aspect that makes me un- 
easy in a way I can’t clarify at all 
— when Hawks spoke to me he 
whipped out a sheet of figures on 
brain revivification from a brief- 
case with perhaps ten compart- 
ments without even glancing 
down to see if he had the right 
one. He did have it.” 

“So?” 

“Just a little thing but it 
strengthened my impression that 
he was already accustomed to 
meeting prospects’ objections. 
Oh, I might be wrong on that lit- 
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tie gesture, don’t let an old man’s 
wanderings annoy you that 
much, Relik. Anyway, I could 
mobilize better arguments for 
the possibility of others being 
lined up but it would take need- 
lessly long now. The point is 
that, if there is such a list of fel- 
low donors, I think I can recon- 
struct it. They would all be in the 
top zone of Neo-IQs. The system 
is much more dependable than 
the old IQs and The Research 
Foundation would want only the 
best raw material for its building 
units.” 

“Talk about needles in a hay- 
stack!” Relik made a little smile 
and studied a Texturologie that 
was hanging on the wall. “Grier- 
son, have you noticed that paint- 
ing on the wall. Dubuffet did that 
kind of work about a half-cen- 
tury ago, oh, about the nineteen- 
fifties. Each canvas just showed 
pebbles or fine dirt granules or 
grass seen from above. Now this 
one is of grass, must be thou- 
sands of blades there. You know, 
they say he painted a matchstick 
in it but I’ve been looking at it 
for fifteen years and never have 
seen one bit of it!” 

“Well?” Grierson said a little 
grumpily. “If there’s a match- 
stick in your conversation I’m 
not having any better luck. What 
are you driving at?” 

“Just, my good fellow donor, 
that there are almost one hun- 
dred thousand top zone Neo-IQs 


in North America alone. If that 
many have been approached, this 
couldn’t have remained hush- 
hush and, if the number’s small- 
er, there’s no way of tracking 
them down.” 

“Ah,” said Grierson, warming 
to the chase, “you forget that in 
my field there is such a thing as 
negative proof where you pro- 
ceed by a process of elimination. 
The Symbiotic Computer needs 
brains that are not only top zone 
by nature but that belonged to 
men who most successfully ac- 
cumulated and created knowl- 
edge. That second factor cuts 
down the total considerably.” 

“It would still be in the thou- 
sands. What possible third fac- 
tor — ” 

“I just don’t know.” He probed 
the complex wrinkles of his 
shrunken chin with a well-mani- 
cured fingernail. “But I’ll figure 
that out, almost have it now as a 
matter of fact, almost but not 
quite. I’m willing to bet that I’ll 
have a reasonable list by tomor- 
row.” 

“If you do, let me see it,” Relik 
laughed. “Meanwhile, I’m willing 
to bequeath my brain sight un- 
seen. Anyway, Grierson, suppose 
— mind you, I don’t agree with 
your reasoning so far — but let’s 
just suppose you’re right. What’s 
so awful about their trying to 
maintain secrecy at the present 
stage?” 

“In a way, nothing, because 
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precautions are understandable. 
In a way, everything, because the 
people who are giving the most 
have insufficient say in control- 
ling the program. If we scientists 
don’t watch our step we’re going 
to have the same old managerial 
trouble we’ve encountered so of- 
ten in the past — a President- 
Minister, decent as he is person- 
ally, and a super-salesman mak- 
ing the major decisions.” 

“Good grief!” Relik said an- 
grily. “I can’t believe it’s going 
to that way, I just can’t. Even- 
tually we’ll be called in.” 

“Again, you’re probably right, 
but this is one more case where 
we have to place the values of sci- 
ence above the values of secrecy. 
We should force the issue, there 
are all sorts of knotty problems 
that ought to be straightened out 
by us before we go into those 
tanks.” 

Relik threw up his hands, then 
stood up. “Maybe so, maybe so.” 
Suddenly more tolerant, he add- 
ed, “If you ever cook up a list, 
will you let me see it?” 

“Of course,” Grierson said, re- 
laxing a bit, “you’re the only one 
I can show it to without breaking 
my word. When you see it, you’ll 
change your mind.” 

As he passed the painting, he 
peered at it and started out, 
shaking his head and muttering, 
“I’ll take music.” 

“Why not,” replied Relik, “try 
to take both?” 
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T he next day he was back and 
he had a list. 

“Twenty names altogether, 
think I’ve met practically all 
these people,” Relik murmured 
as his eye skimmed the page. He 
very slowly massaged his eyelids 
and asked, pinching the bridge 
of his nose with eyes still shut: 
“How’d you cut your possibilities 
down so much ? You seem to have 
experts in everything here, a reg- 
ular universal encyclopedia.” 

“I applied a third criterion in 
addition to top zone Neo-IQs and 
professional standing. It was re- 
cent important accomplishments, 
on the assumption that other sci- 
entists would be approached 
with gift solutions the way we 
were. Now, it just so happens 
that the Abstracts Division of 
the library keeps such a list and 
there were about eighty names 
on it.” 

“I hate to be your Socratic 
gadfly,” Relik said, strumming 
the edge of his desk, “but, assum- 
ing others have already been ap- 
proached, they wouldn’t neces- 
sarily have revealed the gift solu- 
tions as yet.” 

“That certainly may be true in 
a few cases. But then I hit on the 
critical fourth yardstick which 
might give us the names we want 
— even where the third one did 
not work. I put all four criteria 
on the library reference file sort- 
er and this is the list I got.” 
“What was the fourth one?” 
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“Old age. Don’t you see? They 
want to line up good prospects. 
With average lifespan about 
ninety-one they’re not going to 
concentrate on forty year old 
kids.’’ The slightly worried look 
that had been on Relik’s face 
since he had entered now deep- 
ened. “I just assumed you were 
an exception, that they needed 
your specialist knowledge at a 
later date.’’ 

“No, frankly I don’t see, Grier- 
son, don’t see it at all.” 

Grierson leaned forward too 
eagerly and fell into a coughing 
fit. “I can even hypothesize a 
model of organization relation- 
ships whereby we’re kept away 
from each other.” The coughing 
returned, more briefly this time, 
and he blinked the tears from his 
eyes. “Each donor is told there 
are just one or two others so far. 
This small contact is allowed to 
develop so that said donor’s curi- 
osity can be assuaged. These 
contact links don’t overlap, 
though, so that the whole set-up 
can’t be traced out man by man.” 

“Well — ” Relik hesitated, then 
went on briskly. “What are you 
going to do now?” 

“I don’t know yet — I’ll have to 
figure out a way of protesting 
that’s both effective and honora- 
ble.” 

A wondering smile played 
about Relik’s lips. “If anyone can 
do it, you’re the man.” He paused 
once more. “Grierson, I’m going 


to be in New York tonight, seeing 
that Hawks who rubs you the 
wrong way so much. I could show 
him this strange list if you want 
me to.” 

“What wovM be the best ap- 
proach?” He pinched up a peak 
of flesh on the back of his right 
hand and watched it slowly sub- 
side. Such old flesh, so inelastic! 
Suddenly, “All right, Relik, 
that’s as good as any.” He 
walked over to the painting and 
said: “You know, it does sort of 
grow on you, the way grass 
should.” He placed a slightly 
quivering Anger above one point. 
“Maybe not a matchstick but it 
is at least a little twig.” 

Relik strode to the picture and 
looked there. “It is some kind of 
twig ! Never noticed that before.” 
He was completely silent as 
Grierson went out. 

TN the morning they both had 
•-identical telegrams: 

Please arrange attend Safety 
Disposal Conference Wash- 
ington this Saturday noon. 
Presence urgently request- 
ed. Report Pentagon SJ1238. 

J. P. Hawks 

“Must be something to your 
list after all,” Relik conceded. 
“Hawks didn’t say a thing about 
it but you should have seen how 
he studied it!” 

They flew down to the capitol 
together ©n Saturday. The vener- 
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able Pentagon, long since sur- 
rendered to the North American 
Department of Science, was big- 
ger than ever but there was no 
problem in finding SJ1238. 
Hawks greeted them there and, 
business-like as ever, sent them 
on to a Secret Conference Cham- 
ber left over from General Staff 
days. A half-dozen men, all very 
old, were already gathered there 
and Grierson recognized several 
of them from photographs he 
had seen as scientists on his lit- 
tle list. Relik seemed to know ev- 
eryone there and stopped to chat 
with several of them, paying par- 
ticular attention to a centenarian 
who sat, continually quivering 
chin into chest, in a wheelchair 
near the head of the conference 
circle. It was Robinson, the noted 
econometrist. Second-rate kind of 
field, Grierson muttered grumpi- 
ly. 

By the time Relik sat down 
next to him more men had en- 
tered, all of them alertly bright- 
eyed despite their varying de- 
grees of antiquity. Then Presi- 
dent-Minister Weller came in, 
accompanied by Jellicoe, the Sec- 
retary of Science. Political func- 
tionary duplicates of Hawks. 
Grierson decided, more august 
but same poker-faced expres- 
sions, same impersonal suitings. 
They were followed at a respect- 
ful distance by Hawks and Has- 
brouck. 

Weller remained standing as 


the others took their places. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “this is the 
first time we meet as an organ- 
ized body. It was our hope in the 
Executive Branch to avoid this 
stage for another few years be- 
cause of the social problems 
threatened by Symbiotic Compu- 
tation, but our hand has been 
forced and perhaps it will work 
out as well this way. Appropri- 
ately enough, the thirteenth vol- 
unteer was the one to upset our 
schedule.” He went into a step- 
by-step accounting of Grierson’s 
unraveling process, concluding, 
“And so, even if his list was not 
correct in every single case, it 
was so surprisingly uncanny 
that we felt this meeting should 
occur as soon as possible. You 
see. Dr. Grierson feels there’s a 
‘sinister’ side to this, not on the 
sophomoric basis of anatomical 
fear but — well. I’m not quite sure 
what is the basis for that asser- 
tion.” 

All faces were turned to him 
now, some questioning, a few 
nodding silent agreement, and, in 
Robinson’s case, crimsonly an- 
gry. “I might be able to clarify 
my use of that word now,” Grier- 
son said. “Theoretical mathe- 
matics is the queen of the sci- 
ences — ” 

“Bah! Most exaggerated con- 
cept I know of,” said Robinson, 
his voice surprisingly clear and 
firm. “Sure, it’s important but 
not that important.” 
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Just what he was afraid of — 
someone like a mere econometrist 
trying to take things over! But 
before he could answer, the Pres- 
ident pounded for quiet and 
said : “As was to be expected, the 
meeting has started to turn to 
technical matters so I think the 
chair should pass to the scientist 
who first developed the Symbiot- 
ic Computation concept.” 

Grierson gasped as Relik got 
up. “Well, that at least was one 
thing you didn’t guess after all,” 
said Relik. “I thought you had.” 

He went to the head of the ta- 
ble and waited for the hubbub to 
die down. “A little history is in 
order,” he began, “in the interest 
of that objectivity which I will 
maintain against all lesser spe- 
cial pleading here. Four years 
ago I came to the President with 
my idea and he immediately 
pointed out the dangerous social 
implications of the transition pe- 
riod before Symbiotic really went 
into high gear. Danger of de- 
mands for its destruction as well 
as even more serious pressures 
for inclusion by people who, 
while infiuential, would not fit 
into it usefully during the early 
phase. We decided then that se- 
crecy was essential for as long as 
possible. Now, with your coopera- 
tion we hope to maintain that 
secrecy until at least three more 
cortexes are in coordinated op- 
eration. There are eleven of us 
here and in the months ahead 


there will be several more re- 
cruits. The time has come to air 
any grievances so we can move 
forward, secure in our expecta- 
tions. 

“Here is one vital point for 
your consideration. Symbiotic 
can give us total solutions to 
many great problems and more 
complete partial ones to many 
others than any one brain could 
develop. But the major part of 
the battle for knowledge will al- 
ways be knowing how to pose the 
right questions. Only an individ- 
ual brain in an individual body 
can formulate such questions. 
What I ask of you is that you de- 
vote a major part of your future 
thinking to formulating ques- 
tions, making speculative leaps 
that can program Symbiotic as it 
grows.” 

^HEY were all nodding their 
J- agreement. “Right up my al- 
ley,” said Tomkins, an austere- 
looking man. “I’m a philosopher 
— incidentally. Dr. Grierson, you 
didn’t seem to see a place for phi- 
losophers on your list.” 

“Because you’re not really sci- 
entists,” Grierson retorted. 

“A dubious distinction, sir. As 
I was going to say, speculation 
is right up the philosopher’s al- 
ley. I can supply the major part 
of the initial questions for proc- 
essing by Symbiotic.” 

“No!” “Ridiculous!” Eveiy- 
body seemed to be shouting. 
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Smiling to himself, Tomkins 
permitted the tide of protest to 
swell, then ebb away. “The most 
important question would be get- 
ting closer to a solution for the 
mind-body problem. Are mind 
and matter the same or separate? 
Is mind the ultimate stuff of the 
universe or matter? That’s the 
sort of thing philosophy can de- 
velop.” 

“Fat lot of good it’s ever done 
in solving that phony question,” 
fumed Ryan, the psychologist. 

Grierson rose unsteadily and 
waved indignantly at both of 
them. “Obviously there are ques- 
tions in mathematics that, for 
practical reasons, take prece- 
dence over everything else.” 

“No!” “Ridiculous!” Again a 
wave of protest swept the hall. 

But Grierson did not wait for 
silence to retura. “Here we’re 
closer to the heart of what I 
found sinister in this set-up. As 
I understand Symbiotic’s work- 
ings, it can accomplish miracles 
but not instantaneously. It is fed 
a problem, permitted to work it 
for a while, then a second, unre- 
lated problem is fed in so more 
varied use may be made of the 
computer. After a while the first 
problem findings are re-cycled, 
then the second, then one or two 
others may be introduced. But, 
because it will be devoted to such 
vast, ultimate questions, there’s 
a definite limit as to how much it 
can handle even over an extended 


period of time. This will be true 
at least until many dozen cortexes 
are working in tandem. Thus the 
basic problem for us is one of 
priorities and we certainly don’t 
want that decided by political 
functionaries, do we?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Then, since you’re supplying 
the basis for this project,” Presi- 
dent Weller said calmly, “you 
should decide the priorities 
among yourselves.” 

“It’s vital that econometrics 
come first,” said Robinson. “I 
see many of you smiling, ready 
to say. How can such a backwater 
of science make this priority 
claim? How arrogant and unob- 
jective. But consider, gentlemen, 
knowledge flourishes best in a so- 
ciety making the best, the fullest 
use of its resources, and here my 
discipline points the way. Once 
its problems are solved, many 
others can readily be handled.” 

He went on and on elaborating 
its problems but after the first 
few minutes the attention of the 
others started to wander as he 
became increasingly technical. 
Then Ryan took up the challenge 
at equal length, showing that 
psychology was the crucial area 
to assure the growth of the oth- 
ers. Again interest waned as 
technicalities waxed. 

Discipline followed discipline 
until only Relik was left to speak. 
They waited, eager to hear some 
way out of the deadlock from 
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him. Instead he said, “I pi'om- 
ised objectivity and objectivity’s 
what you’re going to get. Only 
the central discipline of biology 
can overcome this stalemate and 
neurology is the central disci- 
pline within biology.” The others 
groaned as he went on. 

■rX)R several minutes the Presi- 
^ dent-Minister had been con- 
ferring in the background with 
Jellicoe and Hawks. Now he 
stepped forward and said, 
‘‘There’s an obvious need for a 
break, gentlemen, lest this dead- 
lock go on indefinitely. Down the 
corridor from this hall there is a 
group of private chambers. I 
would like to suggest that you all 
retire to separate ones and con- 
centrate on the objective circum- 
stances. Perhaps someone will 
arrive at an honorable answer 
that way.” 

They all seconded the sugges- 
tion and headed with much creak- 
ing of aging bones, to their sepa- 
rate contemplation chambers. In 
the one that fell to him, Grierson 
-abstractedly followed tactical 
lines on a framed battle-map, a 
leftover from the Final War, and 
thought of the injustice of all 
things. Man’s greatest leap for- 
ward about to be made but still 
no justice. If the Symbiotic, how- 
ever, would be slated first for 
general solutions of the 5- and 6- 
and 7-body problems and on into 
General Field solutions. If — . 


When they gathered back in 
the conference hall, each man had 
found new reasons for suw>ort- 
ing his old contentions and the 
stalemate was total. 

This time the three function- 
aries conferred with Relik. At 
first he answered in sibilant 
whispers of annoyance but then 
a sad smile spread across his 
face and he gave an affirmative 
nod. He stepped back to the table 
and announced : ‘‘Gentlemen ; the 
President would like to make a 
suggestion. I find it somewhat 
disappointing to my own expecta^ 
tions but do accept it as inevita- 
ble.” 

‘‘You have always complained, 
and I must say with much jus- 
tice,” began Weller, “that politi- 
cians should not intrude in sci- 
ence. But for the past few hours 
we have seen politics rear its 
ugly head within your ranks. 
Permit me to suggest then that 
there is only one thing that can 
solve this problem of priorities — 
death.” He waited while the room 
fell completely silent. “As each 
man dies, his questions should be 
fed into Symbiotic. No one wants 
to die and no one is going to want 
to even among those of you most 
impatient for important ques- 
tions to be answered. Why? Be- 
cause each of you will want to 
formulate as many and as mean- 
ingful questions as you can. The 
quality of a man’s life is in the 
questions he has asked. If he is 
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cut short in that endeavor, he 
will have the priority right as a 
great consolation.” 

Grierson hesitated. “It is the 
best way out, I suppose. My only 
objection is that it isn’t really 
logical from the viewpoint I have 
elaborated. Knowledge has al- 
ways grown in such an uneven 
way and I thought my proposal 
would assure a more logical fu- 
ture.” 

“I wonder if we can logically 
shape the future. Chance does 
that, not political functionaries 
or scientists, and this will have 
to be left to chance. The one 
thing we can try to do is try to 
shape it justly — and I think 
there will be justice in this pro- 
cedure.” 

“I agree,” said Grierson, turn- 
ing from Weller to his fellows. 

As the last seconding vote was 
sounded the eleven men looked at 
each other with a strange, new 

THE 


affection that could find no 
words. Then, after a while, a few 
finally started to their feet and 
the rest slowly followed suit. 
Robinson motored his chair over 
to Grierson and gave him a mis- 
chievous, boyish smile through 
his finely-crinkled skin. “Looks 
as if I might get there ahead of 
you,” he said, gently and without 
sarcasm. 

Grierson stared at the cente- 
narian’s gnarled wrist where an 
artery pulsed with desperate de- 
termination. “Never can tell,” he 
said, “many a good man gets to a 
hundred and twenty these days.” 

“True enough, young man.” 

Grierson glanced down at his 
own wrist and there, too, a thick 
twist of inner fiesh was bravely 
pumping away. “The most inter- 
esting question of all,” he smiled, 
“but I don’t think we’ll be able to 
send back any answers even 
when we do get to the other side.” 
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GENETIC CODA 

By THOMAS M. DISCH 


Take one freak, four robots, 
a bit of alchemy and 
some higher mathematics, add a few 
runes and some offbeat philosophy, a 
racial legend and a sexual wish. 
Mix well, bring to a boil. 


A t the age of six years, five 
months, eighteen days, Sex- 
tus, possessed even then of an 
analytical frame of mind, noted 
down in his diary all observable 
differences between his two par- 
ents: Mother and Father. 

“Visual: Father, one large 
bump on his back (like my own), 
seated, in dark woolens ; Mother, 
two symetrically-disposed bumps 
on her chest, generally prone, 
in sheer synthetic fabrics 
“Audio: Father, soft though 
somewhat rasping voice; Moth- 
er, louder and equally rasping 
voice. Abusive language, for in- 
stance — “You goddam, ugly 
freak, freak, freak, freak, freak 
. .” and so on till she tires 
“Olfactory : Father, no evi- 
dences ; Mother, gin, cologne, 
cinnamon 
“Tactile: ? 


“General comments : Father, 
apparently of intelligence equal 
to mine but uncommunicative; 
Mother, stupid and highly com- 
municative until just recently, 
when she passed away from liver 
malfunction.” 

Apart from his parents, Sex- 
tus’ acquaintances numbered 
four: Language Arts, Physical 
Sciences, Social Sciences, and 
Brittanica (including the Hu- 
manities). They were robots. 
Each robot tutored him for two 
hours every day. Sextus knew he 
was precocious in comparison to 
the mean Brittanica perform- 
ance of other seven-year-olds, 
but the robots did not seem to 
consider him in any way remark- 
able. 

“Correct,” Physical Sciences 
would click, noncommitally. Or, 
“Incorrect. Let us return to 
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(click) Proposition 84, (click) 
No. 13 (click) Class Mastigo- 
phora — one or more flagella ; Sub- 
class Phylomastigina — with 
chlorophyll ; Order Chrysomas- 
tadida — yellow to brown, rarely 
blue-green . . , And so on. 
Sextus seldom forgot anything 
twice. It was boring to return to 
the same propositions. 

Shortly after Mother’s death. 
Father called Sextus into the 
great, aluminum-panelled room, 
which Sextus had never known 
him to leave. There was another 
human there with his father, 
totally bumpless. 

“Sextus,” Father said, “this is 
Mr. Sterling. He is going to be 
your lawyer.” 

“Do I need a lawyer?” 

“You certainly do, young 
man,” Mr. Sterling said with a 
characteristic giggle. 

“Why?” 

“Because you’re a freak.” 

His Father then explained 
what happened to freaks in a 
genetically controlled society. 

“But I presume it didn’t hap- 
pen to you. Father,” Sextus in- 
terrupted. A liberty he was not 
allowed by his four tutors. 

“No. And Mr. Sterling is here 
to see that it won’t happen to 
you, either.” 

Freaks are castrated. 

T hat was the last occasion 
(they had never been fre- 
quent) on which Sextus saw his 


father. Mr. Sterling was in 
charge of the estate until Sextus 
came of age. 

“Why do you go to so much 
trouble for me, Mr. Sterling?” 
Sextus asked one day. 

“Because you’re^ worth mil- 
lions, Sexy.” Mr. Sterling loved 
money more than he hated 
freaks. He was a liberal in the 
old style. 

Sextus hoped Father would re- 
turn someday. He had liked his 
Father, who lived (if that was 
the case) under sentence of 
death. The World Genetic Coun- 
cil had, for certain considera- 
tions provideu by Mr. Sterling, 
relented in Sextus’ case and 
agreed to let him retain his man- 
hood at the cost of perpetual soli- 
tary confinement in the great 
stone mansion where he had been 
born and raised. Sextus had felt 
his parents’ absence as a depri- 
vation; now he was not even 
allowed Mr. Sterling’s monthly 
visits. 

“I would like a friend,” he 
said after one of his lessons with 
Brittanica. 

“Click,” Brittanica clicked. 
“The Oxford Dictionary of Quo- 
tations. (click) Arnold, Matthew 
(1822-88) (click) : 

With close lipp’d Patience for 
our only friend. 

Sad Patience, too near 
neighbor to Despair, 
(click) The Scholar-Gipsy 1.194” 

“Even a pet — ” Sextus sighed. 
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“Click. Ibid, (click) Eliot, 
George (1819-80) (click) : ‘Ani- 
mals are such agreeable friends 
— they ask no questions, they 
pass no criticisms.’ (click) Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love-Story. Chapter 7” 

Sextus did not have pets, but 
Physical Sciences provided him 
with a number of laboratory ani- 
mals. Annilids first; then the 
many classes of Arthropods — 
crustaceans, arachnids, and in- 
sects ; at last the Chordates : 
fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds 
. . . and mammals. On the day 
that Sextus reached Proposition 
586 (“Mammalia — animals char- 
acterized by warm blood and 
hairy vestiture. The young of 
most species develop in the body 
of the mother and are nourished 
by the secretions of special mam- 
mary glands. Etc.”), he was 
overwhelmed with a feeling of 
pride and belonging. This was 
true because he, Sextus, was a 
mammal, too. 

Sextus felt for the first time— - 
he was now eleven years old — 
the tender excitements of his 
animal nature. Sextus examined 
himself in the light of his new 
knowledge and discovered many 
qualities which he shared with 
the other mammals. In addition, 
Sextus had his own unique qual- 
ity: Sadly, he was a freak. 

Because he was a freak, he 
was forbidden to assert his ani- 
mal nature. Guards hired by the 
World Genetic Council and paid 


by Sextus patrolled the cyclone 
fence that circled his property. 
No one entered, and Sextus 
never left. All intercourse be- 
tween these separate worlds was 
conducted by service robots. An- 
imality is not easily expressible 
in solitude. 

S extus read about the act of 
love in many books. He inter- 
rogated Physical Sciences, Social 
Sciences, Brittanica, and even 
Language Arts, who had some 
choice words on this subject. He 
was always amazed to discover 
that the essential nature of sex- 
ual passion was not undei'stood. 
Love is an opportunity to repro- 
duce. In this, men are little bet- 
ter than the bifurcating amoebas 
that Sextus observe^^in his Man- 
nerhaven microscope. Rather 
worse even, for the amoeba nbeds 
no partner to fulfill his passions. 
Sextus did. 

Sextus began to study very 
hard when he Realized this. No 
more dawdling in the kinder- 
garten for him. He had an ambi- 
tion. He studied metaphysics, 
mathematics, astronomy, phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology, biophys- 
ics, biochemistry, psychology, 
sociology, economics, and politi- 
cal science ; even, for a short 
while, alchemy. The only subject 
he scanted was genetics. Gene- 
tics he found distasteful; he re- 
garded Gregore Mendel as a per- 
sonal enemy. 
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U PON reaching his majority, 
Sextus received an unex- 
pected televisit from Mr. Ster- 
ling, who informed him that he 
would now have to look after his 
own financial affairs. The money 
that his father had left in trust 
for him had been exhausted. 
“And my allowance?” 

“That’s stopped, now that 
you’re of age. Happy birthday. 
Sexy.” The screen went blank. 

Sextus called his four tutors 
to him and informed them of his 
misfortune. 

“I shall have to sell you, I am 
afraid. You served me well, 
friends of my youth. You have 
. been both Mother and Father to 
me. . . .” 

Language Arts whirred. 
“Don’t sell us. Master Sextus. 
We’re old models, we are. Even on 
trade-in you couldn’t get very 
much for us. Nobody’s buying 
anything but Hypnopaedists 
nowadays — that’s what the de- 
livery robots say.” 

“I’ll learn to cook,” Physical 
Sciences added. “We can grow 
our own laboratory animals.” 

“Happy Birthday, Sextus ” 
Brittanica ejaculated. “This is a 
recorded message. . . 

“Father!” Sextus cried out 
joyfully. 

“. . . Go the laundry room in 
the sub-basement. A sliding pan- 
el behind the clothes dryer opens 
onto a secret chamber. There is a 
birthday present for you.” Brit- 


tanica concluded this message 
with a low, mechanical crepita- 
tion. 

Sextus ran downstairs to the 
laundry room, entered the secret 
chamber, and found his birthday 
present: several bales of hun- 
dred and thousand dollar bills. 
It was just what he wanted. 

Sextus was now an adult and 
ready to strike out on his own. 
He added several stories to his 
father’s mansion and filled them 
with carloads of laboratory 
equipment. He bought an army 
of robots to carry on the experi- 
ments he planned. He rehired 
Mr. Sterling, whom he located 
vacationing in the Swiss Alps at 
a chalet he had recently pur- 
chased, and provided him with 
fresh funds for bribing the 
World Genetic Council. 

Flushed with a sense of power, 
he collaborated with Language 
Arts on, a novel celebrating the 
virtues of tolerance. He told, in 
affecting terms, how prejudice 
and intolerance poison the lives 
of their undeserving victims. He 
pointed out that a too-strict gen- 
etic code often led to a waste of 
national resources. The novel 
was rejected by twelve publish- 
ers before Sextus thought of 
buying his own printer. Sextus 
added a thirty-eighth floor to the 
mansion to house the remain- 
dered copies. 

Sextus was not a genius, but 
he was thorough. Disappointed 
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with the reception of his novel, 
Sextus used more direct means 
of social reform. By manipulat- 
ing his enormous wealth, Sextus 
induced a world-wide inflation 
of unprecedented magnitude. 
Sextus’ own holdings in business 
and industry increased exponen- 
tially, while, in the economy-at- 
large, monetary values had so 
depreciated that panhandlers 
were asking for hundred dollar 
bills to buy a cup of coffee. Sex- 
tus now brought out his novel in 
a paperback edition for the edi- 
fication of a chastened people, 
but he was unable to alter the 
stubborn attitudes of the geneti- 
cist majority. In a fury of pique, 
Sextus added a thirty-ninth floor 
and disassembled Social Sciences 
(who had engineered the infla- 
tion) and wired his memory 
banks to Physical Sciences. He 
spared Language Arts, con- 
vinced that future generations 
would come to recognize the 
value of their novel. 

Sextus’ monomania had be- 
come an ob.session. He was deter- 
mined to reproduce. He consid- 
ered evolving artificial life, but 
after two years’ labor had result- 
ed in nothing more advanced 
than a new species of slime mold, 
he abandoned that project. His 
occult researches yielded a few 
spells for wheat rust, but ynot the 
shadow of a succubus. Sextus 
was desperate. He was twenty- 
four years old and he had 


achieved nothing. He hobbled 
past the files of robots in his 
laboratories and circled the elec- 
tric fence about the mansion in 
an agony of self-hatred. He 
bought a warehouse of Venetian 
mirrors and shattered them with 
his fists. 

“Why have I cultivated the 
germ of desire in myself these 
many years?’’ he would solilo- 
quize, staring at his bleeding 
hands. “Why have I cherished 
the memory and image of the 
one woman it has been my for- 
tune to know, if all those painful 
exercises are to be fruitless?” 

For, during all these years, it 
had been the image of his Mother 
with which Sextus had fed his 
great ambition, savoring and re- 
fining upon each memory and 
fantasy he could cull from the 
gin-scented musk of childhood. 

A huge cornucopia of a wom- 
an, her paste-white face droop- 
ing with wreaths of fat, which 
curled in paroxysms of hate or 
sagged stuporously whenever 
Sextus had seen her. Her eyes 
had been blue, like Sextus’ own. 
She had been very beautiful. 
Not a freak. 

Once, before its disassem- 
blage, Sextus had confided his 
peculiar passion to Social Sci- 
ences. The robot, in answer, 
quoted from The Interpretation 
of Dreams, Chapter 5: “(click) 
It may be that we were all des- 
tined to direct our first sexual 
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impulses toward our mothers, 
and our first impulses of hatred 
and violence toward our fathers ; 
our dreams convince us that we 
were. King Oedipus, who slew 
his father Laius and wedded his 
mother Jocasta, is nothing more 
or less than a wish-fulfillment — 
the fulfillment of the wish of our 
childhood.” 

The knowledge that his condi- 
tion, far from being exceptional, 
was common to all men, had 
cheered Sextus immensely. “I 
guess Tm not so bad off, after 
all,” he had said, slapping Social 
Sciences good-naturedly on his 
OFF button — a fatal action, for 
Social Sciences was thereby pre- 
vented from concluding his quo- 
tation; “But we, more fortunate 
than he, in so far as we have not 
become psychoneurotics, have 
since our childhood succeeded in 
withdrawing our sexual im- 
pulses from our mothers, and in 
forgetting our jealousy of our 
fathers. We recoil from the per- 
son for whom this primitive wish 
of our childhood has been ful- 
filled with all the force of the 
repression which these wishes 
have undergone in our minds 
since childhood.” 

Thus it was that Sextus had 
come to regard himself as a rep- 
resentative of the human condi- 
tion. It is a common failing 
among men. 

Time crept and time scur- 
ried, and Sextus, engaged in the 


widest diversity of projects, had 
accomplished nothing whatever. 
The presiding genius of the 
house, his Father, did not re- 
appear bodily, but month after 
month Sextus would discover his 
notes about the mansion in obvi- 
ous places,- his jottings scrib- 
bled on the aluminum walls of 
his study, his tape recordings 
mumbling from the speakers in 
the laboratory. Sextus accepted 
these intimations 'without ques- 
tioning or understanding them. 
He learned, for instance, that his 
father’s name was Quintus — a 
significant fact surely, suggest- 
ing a sort of family tradition, a 
genealogy. But the essential fact 
that Quintus sought to com- 
municate always escaped him. 

H e was thirty years old. 

“Ah,” said Sextus mourn- 
fully to his old friend and tutor, 
Brittanica, “Time! How it hur- 
ries past us !” 

“Clack,” Brittanica clicked 
(for he, too, was getting old). 
“The Oxford Dictionary of Quo- 
tations. (clack) Longfellow, 
Henry Wadsworth (1807-82) 
(clack) : 

Art is long, and Time is 
fieeting. 

And our hearts, though 
stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are 
beating 

Funeral marches to the 
grave. 
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Trust no Future, how’er 
pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its 
dead! 

Act, — act in the living Pres- 
et! 

Heart within, and God 
o’erhead ! 

Lives of great men all re- 
mind us 

We can make our lives 
sublime, 

And, departing, leave be- 
hind us 

Footprints in the sands of 
time. 

Footprints, that perhaps an- 
other. 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn 
main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked 
brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart 
again.” 

Brittanica concluded his recita- 
tion with a low, lewd, recorded 
chuckle, a recording, Sextus re- 
alized, by his own Father. Quin- 
tus. 

At last he realized what he had 
to do. Why had it taken so long 
to recognize the obvious ? “A for- 
lorn and shipwrecked brother” 
indeed ! 

As soon as Physical Sciences 
had ascertained its mathemati- 
cal possibility, Sextus began the 
construction of a Time Machine. 


H edged and guarded in the 
present, Sextus would be 
free in the past. The World Gen- 
etic Council had not known, pre- 
sumably, the secret of his Fath- 
er’s mansion (i.e., that it con- 
tained uncancelled freaks) until 
his Father’s forced disappear- 
ance when Sextus was six, Sex- 
tus understood now where his 
Father had disappeared to and 
why he had never seemed to age. 
He understood how his Father 
had guided him through the 
years, emerging only long 
enough into Sextus’ continuum 
to leave a note on his desk or 
scribble some clue on the wall. 

Sextus set the controls of the 
time machine — it occupied the 
entirety of his Father’s old alum- 
inum-panelled office — for ten 
months before his own birth, 
and, after a suitable display of 
special effects, he emerged into 
the past. The room, of course, 
looked the same, but Sextus 
knew that thirty-three years had 
elapsed by consulting the chro- 
nometer on his wrist. 

Sextus was following in his 
father’s footsteps, just as Quin- 
tus had followed his father’s 
(Quarto’s) footsteps, and so on 
— to the first of their line. Pri- 
mus. This, at least, was Sextus’ 
theory, and it was not too far 
wrong. His father’s footsteps 
took Sextus outside of his ances- 
tral home, around which there 
was now no electric fence, no 
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guards; nothing, in short, but a 
horizon rich in promises. His 
heart dilated with the utmost 
joy, Sextus stepped across the 
boundaries of the absent fence 
for the first time in his life. 

“If only Brittanica could see 
me now,” he thought. (For of all 
his tutors, it was Brittanica 
whom he loved most dearly.) 

Into the cruel darkness of the 
city’s night, Sextus made his 
cautious way. In the brief mo- 
ment before his catastrophe, we 
might point out that, in a very 
real sense, Sextus was the victim 
of fate: a mere link in a causal 
chain that had begun long ago; 
a beginning, paradoxically, co- 
incident in time with this very 
evening. Tragic fate, like some 
idiot fiywheel, spins on its silly 
axis endlessly; there is no cul- 
mination. Not for a good many 
revolutions, at least. 

Sextus almost stumbled over 
the woman lying in the gutter, 
where fate had tossed her, pois- 
oned with alcohol. Roused from 
her stupor, she rasped a few in- 
choate words. Sextus did not 
hear them. He was stunned with 
the beauty of the scene. Gently, 
timorously, he raised the fallen 
woman to her feet and helped 
her along the sidewalk to his 
great stone mansion. At some 
distance from the house, he 
caught a glimpse of a figure of 
about his own stature emerging 
from the doorway, but even as he 


looked at it, it popped out of ex- 
istence. Quintus had been; he 
was no more. Not in this con- 
tinuum. 

The woman groaned uneasily 
as Sextus deposited her into his 
Mother’s empty bed. Let us mod- 
estly avert our eyes from the 
calamitous scene about to be re- 
enacted. There are moments 
which have no place in Art. 

S extus woke the next morn- 
ing to an ear-splitting cry of 
“You goddam ugly freak, freak, 
freak, freak, freak. . . .” He 
thought she would never stop — 
and she didn’t until noon. 

He had realized by then who 
the woman was. In the previous 
evening’s roseate glow of ful- 
fillment, Sextus had not recog- 
nized her. After all, he had 
known no other woman than his 
Mother, and she did look differ- 
ent now — thinner and younger. 
He tried to explain to her what 
had happened, but she was un- 
reasonable; he returned to the 
future to fetch a bottle of wood 
alcohol from his laboratory. The 
woman quieted. 

There were many things to 
keep Sextus occupied in the next 
few months. He disassembled his 
three tutors and transported 
them back to the past, where he 
reassembled the original four. 
He was pleased to find that Lan- 
guage Arts had put his time to 
good use by writing several new 
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novels on the theme of intoler- 
ance. Sextus judged them un- 
publishable, but good intentions 
are what count. Then Sextus be- 
gan to ship back boxes of deval- 
uated currency, in sufficient 
quantity to stock the secret 
chamber behind the laundry 
room in readiness for the day 
that Septimus came of age. He 
contacted Mr. Sterling and made 
clandestine arrangements for 
Septimus’ future. Everything 
was accomplished in four 
months. Consumed with impa- 
tience, he entered the aluminum- 
panelled time machine, which he 
had incorporated into his Fath- 
er’s office (actually, the room had 
never been anything else), and 
set the dials ahead five months. 

The cries of a new-born babe 
were ringing through the man- 
sion’s dusty corridors when he 
left the machine. These were fol- 
lowed, at a short interval, by the 
now ■ familiar battle-cry of 
“. . . freak, freak, freak,, 
freak, freak. . . .” Sextus 
I'ushed into the bedchamber and 
took Septimus from the gentle 
grasp of the midwife-robot. 

“Septimus!” he shouted with 
joy. “My son!” 

But it wasn’t Septimus. 


“Septima . . .” he muttered. 

He had hoped for genetic al- 
teration, of course, as the ratio 
of his genes to his wife’s de- 
creased from generation to gen- 
eration: l^, Vs, Me. ¥32- 

Never having studied genetics, 
he did not know of recessive and 
dominant characteristics. Sep- 
tima had (or would one day 
have) three bumps. 

Actually, he loved her all the 
more for this. She showed aston- 
ishing intelligence. He was 
thankful that he had more than 
one dominant characteristic. 
Sometime after her sixth birth- 
day, Septima’s father, unable to 
part from her and knowing that, 
in any case, the flywheel of his 
fate had stopped its relentless 
roundabout, carried her away 
with him into the future, leaving 
the four reassembled tutors be- 
hind to care for Septima’s moth- 
er. There, in a forty-story man- 
sion, beyond the prying eyes of 
the World Genetic Council, they 
shared the happiness of their re- 
maining years with the beautiful 
twins, Octavia (two bumps, in 
front) and Octavius (no bumps 
at all). 

But their story is beyond the 
scope of our tale. 


THE END 
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By EANDO BINDER 


Introduction by Sam Moskowitz 


When From the Beginning was 
'published in the June, 1938 
Weird Tales, Eando Bi'nder was 
already one of the 'most popular 
and prolific authors of the pe- 
riod, climbing towards a zenith 
of cwclaim that would be achieved 
by I, Robot (amazing stories, 
Jan., 1939). From the vantage 
point of hindsight it is easy to 
see that Binder was building to- 
wards that climax in From the 
Beginning, which presents the 
robot in not only a favorable 
aspect but in an almost sacrile- 
gious if benevolent role. 


The impression, and an accu- 
rate one, that emerges from read- 
ing any Binder story is that the 
man is well versed in every 
standard science fiction situation 
and though his props are famil- 
iar, his plots are punctuated with 
strikingly original variations on 
the theme. Weird Tales ran a 
monthly poll of reader prefer- 
ence and against the formidable 
competition of stories by Robert 
Bloch, Seabury Quinn, H. P. 
Lovecraft and Henry Kuttner, 
Binder’s story tied for first place 
with Bloch’s Slave of the Flames. 


Copyright 19SS by Popular Fiction Publishing Co., Reprinted by permission. 
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This was no accident. Although 
most of Binder’s ivork appeared 
in the science fiction magazines, 
a previous story in weird tales 
{March, 1936), The Crystal 
Curse, won an unqualified first 
place and was described by editor 
Farnsworth Wright as “a sym- 
phony in blue”. 

Binder’s interest in science fic- 
tion stemmed from the first issue 
of AMAZING STORIES in 1962. His 
first story appropriately had a 
“first” in the title The First Mar- 
tian, and was published in amaz- 
ing STORIES for October, 1932. 
Eando Binder was quite literally 
a dual personality since the early 
stories were the collaboration of 
brothers Earl and Otto. The use 
of the letters of their first names, 
joined with the conjunction 
“and” produced the unusual pen 
name of “Eando” Binder. The 
collaboration lasted only a few 
years and all stories since have 
been written by Otto alone. 

The family was unusaully tal- 
ented. Another brother. Jack 


M y companion in this tale, 
William Walker, helped me 
with the writing of certain epi- 
sodes. I had come to his place in 
answer to a phone call. I sat down 
and looked at him quizzically, 
wrinkling my nose at the smell of 
ozone which was always in evi- 
dence in his small electrical 
workshop. 

“Look,” he said, leaning for- 


Binder, was an artist whose 
work, predominantly black and 
white interiors appeared in the 
science fiction magazines during 
the late thirties and early forties. 
He followed Otto into the comic 
magazines at the outbreak of 
World War II and his work was 
much in evidence there. 

In recent times Binder created 
a new reputation as editor with 
the establishment of space 
WORLD, “the magazine of space 
news,” now being earned on by 
Raymond A. Palmer. Presently a 
series of books on various aspects 
of space have occupied Binder, 
who has combined a knack for 
popularization of science tvith ii 
scrupulous respect of accuracy 
and research. His latest book 
from Walker and Co., Careers in 
Space {$6.50) is the first survey 
ever published on opportunities 
for jobs in the mammoth new 
space industry, outlining for 
high school and college students 
just what requirements are nec- 
essary to qualify. 


ward when our greetings were 
done. “What is it when mind 
speaks to mind without use of 
words ?” 

“Telepathy.” 

He nodded and waved a hand 
to indicate the apparatus on the 
work-bench before us. To my un- 
trained eye it was just a group of 
adjacent coils sleeved inside one 
that was two feet high. The wire 
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had been wound around cellulose 
cylinders. Beyond the clear walls 
of the inner coil, partially hidden 
by the turns of wire, was a three- 
inch metal ball, perfectly spheri- 
cal, suspended in a cradle of 
leather strips. 

“Well?” I raised my eyebrows. 

“I don’t know how to begin,” 
frowned Walker. “I’m only an 
amateur scientist, and as such 
can’t figure out at all why it 
works as it does. But I doubt if 
our science can explain at all. I 
do know this — when that metal 
ball is subjected to high-frequen- 
cy energy, it releases thought- 
waves! It must have some inex- 
plicable mechanism inside that 
does the trick.” 

“You might tell me what it is 
and where it came from,” I sug- 
gested, utterly mystified. 

Walker lit a cigarette. “You 
remember,” he began, “that I 
went with the French LeConte 
Expedition last year which sur- 
veyed for possible irrigation of 
the Sahara Desert by canals dug 
down from the Mediterranean. 
And out there, in the middle of 
nowhere, we came across a batch 
of fossil bones in our digging to 
test underlying soil. 

“Micolet, the little French fos- 
sil man, went crazy for joy. He 
dug up some of the precious 
bones and found this metal ball. 
We two happened to be alone at 
the time, and he gave it to me. It 
had no significance to him — only 


his musty bones did. I slipped it 
into my personal belongings, la- 
ter calling it a paperweight at 
the customs. 

“I was intrigued with the 
thought of this smooth metal 
sphere, uncorroded and showing 
no sign of age, having been em- 
bedded in the same clay-matrix 
that held the petrified bones of 
an extinbt reptile — so Micolet 
said. And he’s a pretty well- 
known paleontologist. 

“After my return to the States, 
I began wondering about the 
thing. At first I was more inter- 
ested in what it was than how it 
got there among fossils. I ana- 
lyzed the metal; it is a strange 
alloy of beryllium and tantalum, 
two very resistant metals. A 
density measurement showed it 
was too light to be solid all 
through. But what, if anything, 
was inside? I thought of several 
ways to find out — dissolving the 
outer shell away. X-rays, even 
sawing into it. But one day, quite 
by accident, I had it near the 
Tesla coil, and as I turned on the 
current I got the shock of my life 
when a soundless voice seemed to 
hammer into my brain ! 

“Different sets of thought- 
waves are released when I change 
the frequency of my inductive 
field — almost as if it were a se- 
ries of phonograph records that 
give off thought and vision in- 
stead of sound.” 

“Whose thoughts ?” 
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“Those of someone, or some- 
thing, living in a past so remote 
that it precedes human history !” 
“Atlantis, maybe?” 

“Maybe. Maybe from a time 
before the species of homo Sa- 
piens even existed !” Walker was 
in grim earnest, I can tell you 
that. 

Y OU see,” he went on, “I shan’t 
know just how old the ball is 
until Micolet determines the age 
of his fossils, which he hasn’t 
done yet. The thought-record it- 
self gives no clue. If it happens 
to go back as far as 26,000 years 

ft 

“Preposterous!” was my invol- 
untary remark. Walker, I might 
explain, was, and still is for that 
matter, a believer in psychic and 
supermundane things, whereas 
I’m from Missouri. 

Walker didn’t seem to hear me. 
“The thoughts released are not 
very coherent,” he pursued. 
“Either that or my mind isn’t 
capable of translating them. It is 
not a voice, but a swift series of 
mental images combined with 
sound and thought, so detailed 
that they give every variation of 
what seems to be an elaborate 
story. But it doesn’t seem to have 
any coherence or logic or — per- 
spective. So I have you here on 
the hunch that with both of us 
listening at once, the images will 
be clearer.” 

“Huh— why?” 


Walker smiled a little sheep- 
ishly. “Well, my theory is that 
two minds give perspective to 
thought-waves. It takes two ears 
to orientate sound, two eyes to 
judge distance, why not two 
minds to translate telepathized 
thought-imagery ?” 

With a strange look on his 
sensitive face. Walker eagerly ar- 
ranged two chairs in front of the 
apparatus, explaining that our 
heads — our brains — had to be 
fairly close to the metal ball to 
catch its radiations. He then 
knifed a switch from which insu- 
lated wires ran to a large high- 
voltage transformer in the 
room’s corner. A low moan arose. 
Then, when we had seated our- 
selves with the three-inch ball 
just in front of our noses, visible 
beyond the clear cellulose. Wal- 
ker snapped a switch that led 
current through his primary. 

I had waited expectantly, hard- 
ly knowing what to expect. I 
jumped as a pulse seemed to beat 
in my brain. 

“That’s just a sort of carrier- 
wave,” whispered my companion. 
“It’s much stronger than it was 
when I listened alone. I think 
this is going to work out — ” 

The pulse in my brain quick- 
ened to a drone and then — so 
suddenly that it drew a sharp 
gasp into my lungs — it became a 
clear-cut picture. I saw a mon- 
strous angular shape with four 
legs and six tentacles, following 
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a short line of such similar be- 
ings. Overhead a fierce blue- 
white sun poured down a fiood of 
rays that reflected blazingly from 
the metallic figure of the crea- 
ture. The scene around was one 
of barren desert. Beyond near 
the horizon, lay a confused heap 
of incredible architecture, sharp- 
ly outlined against a deep azure 
sky. 

With this picture'came sound 
— the smooth whirring of well- 
oiled machinery. And after sound 
came something more— an al- 
most complete rapport with an- 
other mind. 

H e was the last in the line. Six 
million and more of the 
metal-bodied, mineral-brained 
creatures had preceded him. The 
brain-units of each of them had 
been destroyed after the precious 
capsule of activating radium had 
been removed. The radium was 
to be added to the stores aboard 
the space-ship. 

Tumilten saw them open the 
hinged receptacle in the head of 
the robot in front of him, take 
out the small radium-phial, and 
then reduce the brain-unit to a 
molten blob with a sharp ray of 
heat. He shuddered mentally. 
That was death ! A sudden era- 
sure almost unknown among his 
people, except at rare times like 
this. Ordinarily one lived on and 
on, for thousands of years, till 
the final last “fading out,” when 


the brain-unit had burned itself 
completely out with radium. 

The operator of the heat ray 
turned his multiple eyes on Tu- 
milten. He telepathized, “Come, 
you. You are the last,” 

No sympathy, no slightest 
spark of feeling. The operator 
had been ordered by the Council 
to destroy six million brain- 
units, and there could be no such 
thing as pity for those doomed. 
The thing the Council had 
stressed was that they be sure to 
retrieve every radium-capsule be- 
fore using the heat ray. 

Tumilten took one step for- 
ward, then two backward. The 
operator looked at him with what 
might have been surprise. 

“Tumilten does not want to be 
rayed out!” said Tumilten. 

“What nonsense is this?” re- 
turned the operator. “The Coun- 
cil commands it. You have the 
cross-mark of the Unchosen on 
your frontlet. Come here and be 
rayed.” 

Tumilten spoke for himself 
again: “Why should Tumilten be 
rayed out? He wants to live!” 

“Why? Why?” snapped back 
the operator impatiently. “Fool- 
ish one, because there is a short- 
age of radium. In that long jour- 
ney through space in search of a 
new home, only the Chosen few 
can be supplied with radium. 
These six million capsules will 
help to keep them renewed till 
they find a haven.” 
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The telepathized voice seemed 
to soften a trifle from its metal- 
lic indifference. “It is nothing, 
Younger. A fleeting moment of 
heat and it is over. You were 
created and now you are to be 
uncreated. After you are rayed, 
the ray will be turned on its oper- 
ator, who is also of the Unchosen. 
Come—” 

But Tumilten was thinking 
otherwise. With a click of inter- 
nal machinery he whirled, and 
ran; ran with the smooth speed 
of high-powered machinery. The 
operator stood for a moment in 
perplexity, then swung his heat 
ray toward the escaj)ing robot. 

Tumilten, his four triply joint- 
ed legs propelling him forward 
with ponderous velocity, saw the 
sands around him curl up and 
cake and run together. The heat 
ray was on his legs. Pain came to 
him, not as a physical sensation, 
but merely as the coded clicking 
of a thermocouple in his chest. It 
was warning him that his inter- 
nal heat was reaching a danger- 
ous point. 

But he ran on, even though he 
knew his fuel tank might at any 
instant blow up and destroy him. 
In another moment he had gone 
beyond the range of the ray and 
was safe. He stopped then and 
looked back. He saw the operator 
stare at him impassively, then 
quickly raise the ray to his own 
head. 

The operator had carried out 


his duty except in one detail. The 
escape of Tumilten was the ex- 
ceptional detail. 

Y^E sat spellbound before, the 
metal ball as the thought- 
images ended abruptly with a 
faint click and the pulsing car- 
rier wave came into being. Then 
with a soundless click, the epi- 
sode we had just witnessed began 
again. 

Walker snapped off the current 
and lit a cigarette with trem- 
bling fingers. 

“That was great!” he ex- 
claimed. “Before, trying it alone, 
it was a meaningless jumble of 
superimposed impressions to me. 
But with our two minds — possi- 
bly en rapport since we were 
both concentrating on the one 
thing — we got — well, perspec- 
tive. Which simply means each of 
us not only received the thought- 
message direct, but also by re- 
flection from the other’s brain.” 

That was just like Walker, to 
be more interested in rationaliz- 
ing the experience we had just 
had, than in analyzing the phe- 
nomenon. For my part, I must 
confess I was awed. 

“Lord!” I gasped. “It’s unbe- 
lievable! We were seeing and 
hearing things long since done” 

“Not just seeing and hearing,” 
said Walker, expelling a cloud of 
smoke to the ceiling. “That was 
living it. But then I always rea- 
soned telepathy should be some- 
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thing like that. The senses are 
just imperfect instruments of 
the brain. Mind-to-mind contact 
— this sort of thing — eliminates 
the clumsier sensory means of 
communication. Think of it, Cliff, 
we’ve lived an episode in some 
other creature’s life!” 

I shook my head dazedly. “And 
what a creature! It wasn’t hu- 
man, Bill. It was a soulless, 
thinking machine — a robot” I 
shuddered involuntarily. “How 
can a wholly mechanical creature 
think like a human being? Pres- 
ent-day science wouldn’t admit 
of a reasoning robot.” 

“Present-day science wouldn’t 
admit of hypersensory telepathy 
either,” returned Walker dryly. 
“Yet there we have it in that 
metal ball. This whole thing — 
we’ve got to make up our minds 
to it, no matter how fantastic — 
goes beyond our science. But 
why be as superstitious as the 
hardhead who said ‘There ain’t 
no such an animal’ when seeing 
the giraffe?” 

I had begun pacing the room 
excitedly, trying to keep from 
feeling that the whole world of 
accepted things had fallen out at 
the bottom. A robot! A thinking 
machine ! Fantastic, ridiculous, 
impossible. I found myself shak- 
ing my head vehemently as 
though arguing with someone. 

“What it is,” said Walker so- 
berly, “is an episodic record of 
the life of a creature whose race 


once lived on Earth — totally un- 
suspected by our present civiliza- 
tion.” A yawn escaped his lips. 
“Come back a few more evenings 
and we’ll run through this whole 
story. I’m too tired to go on to- 
night.” 

T he next evening I went early 
to Walker’s place, eager to get 
on with our bizarre experiment. 
I had had one or two qualms 
through the day that I had 
dreamed about last night. My 
humdrum office routine failed to 
take my mind off the event. 

Without preamble. Walker had 
me sit before the apparatus. 

“I’ve already set the coils for a 
higher frequency and therefore a 
different episode,” he informed 
me. “Did you notice that in the 
last, the whole thing seemed to 
have been told or narrated by 
someone? Maybe the series of 
records leads to some conclusion 
or denouement.” 

He knifed a switch. After 
a phonograph-like period of 
scratchings, the sudden pano- 
rama of mental images again 
sprang into our minds. I speak 
for Walker, for we afterward 
found we both saw the identical- 
ly same things, though our inter- 
pretations of what we heard — by 
telepathy, I mean — were always 
to be slightly at variance. 

The scene we seemed to see in 
front of our eyes was again des- 
ert-like. In the foreground were 
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two of the robot creatures, con- 
versing. Then, as before, sound 
came to us — the undertone of 
smooth, intricate machinery. 
Then came a gradual fusing of 
minds, till we no longer knew' 
ourselves as William Walker and 
Cliff Darrell, but identified our- 
selves completely w’ith an alien 
mind. . . . 

A CLEAR bell-note rang inside 
the brains of the two con- 
versing robots. Eight times it 
sounded. 

“The eighth period,” said Tu- 
milten. “Tumilten must leave 
you, Zonzi, to go on duty. You 
will come here again tomorrow?” 

“If there is not other busi- 
ness,” returned the Elder. “Any 
time now the Ancients Supreme 
may call a Council of all Elders, 
in the Hall of the Twelve. When 
it comes, this Council will last 
for days. And when it is over, the 
plans for the great space journey 
will be completed.” 

They separated without any 
form of good-bye greeting. Tu- 
milten moved his quadrupedal 
metal body toward the nearby 
city. Zonzi clambered into his 
small, ovoid airship and sped si- 
lently away. They had met out in 
the open wastes of the desert be- 
cause they liked to be alone with 
each other. 

In a few minutes Tumilten had 
reached the city, which housed 
only one kind of machinery — that 


for making wire. All kinds of 
wires were made here, cable- 
thick, filament-thin, of every 
kind of metal, and even of non- 
metals, and for all uses conceiva- 
ble in a completely mechanized 
civilization. 

Tumilten stalked unhurriedly 
into the bowels of this hissing, 
thundering Vulcan city, and 
made his way finally down a cor- 
ridor crowded with other robots. 
They were of all sizes and shapes, 
but all had the same head-pieces. 
And inside the solidly armored 
heads, all had the same brain- 
units. 

Tumilten did a number of 
things that would have bewil- 
dered an organic being. In one 
well-stocked room he removed a 
small battery from his middle 
and replaced it with a fresh one. 
In another chamber he slid open 
a tiny door in his head and re- 
placed the capsule of radium-salt 
with another. In another room an 
attendant removed his tentacles 
and replaced them with short, 
strong arms of steel with claws 
at the ends. Last of all, he poured 
a thick, creamy oil into cups in 
his shoulders. 

Then, all prepared like an over- 
hauled engine, he passed by 
means of various moving stair- 
ways and elevators to a gigantic 
room filled with sparkling, hiss- 
ing, thundering machinery that 
would have deafened and blinded 
a carbonaceous creature. For a 
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moment he stood stock-still, gaz- 
ing abstractedly at the numerous 
mechanical figures tending these 
machines. 

When the bell-note struck nine 
times in his, and in all others’ 
brain-units, he strode on his four 
triply-jointed legs toward one of 
the machines. The robot who had 
been there left as soon as Tumil- 
ten had stepped before the con- 
trol-system with its multitudi- 
nous levers and dials. 

Then for fifty hours Tumilten 
tended the machine, unsweating, 
tireless, his reactions as quick 
and fresh at the end of that pe- 
riod as at the start. In all this he 
was no different from all his fel- 
low Youngers in other cities. But 
in one thing, perhaps, he was 
different — he had the thoughts 
of an Elder. 

Of an Elder? Perhaps the 
thoughts of an Ancient. Perhaps, 
even, thoughts new to their race 
altogether. For he was wonder- 
ing where their race had sprung 
from. Their race had come from 
another star, it was said. But 
who or what had created them? 

Youngers were created by Eld- 
ers; these Elders by other Eld- 
ers; these by others before. But 
wh<"re was the beginning? Who 
had created the first Younger? 
All life was creation. Therefore, 
who had created the first of their 
race? Had it been, as the legend 
went — even these machine-crea- 
tures had legends — that another 

no 


form of life had created them ? It 
was a secret Zonzi knew, but 
would not give out. It was a se- 
cret that Tumilten’s super-quick- 
ened brain-unit wanted to know. 

I T was three work-periods later 
that Tumilten knew that the 
Elders had finished their council 
and had laid their final plans for 
search of a new home. A click in 
his brain-unit, and a voice spoke 
to him in their intricate language 
which was half in mathematical 
symbols. It was a command to 
leave the city of wire-machines 
and go immediately to the main 
city of the Elders. 

Mechanically, without thought 
of questioning the strange com- 
mand, Tumilten went to the city’s 
air-exit, to find himself in com- 
pany with a hundred other 
Youngers, all going to the same 
destination and obeying the same 
summons. Arriving at their des- 
tination, they were immediately 
set to work on what Tumilten 
knew was a giant space-ship. 

These Youngers at work on 
the ship, drawn in small groups 
from every city in their closely 
clustered community, did not 
complain when their work-peri- 
ods were lengthened. Nor was 
there any explanation. It was not 
till Youngers had lived for thou- 
sands of years that they sought 
answer to what the Elders and 
Ancients commanded them to do. 
And by the time they sought 
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such answers, they were ready to 
be made Elders. 

And that marked the main 
fault of these mechanical crea- 
tures — a tediously slow evolution 
of the individual mind. 

The giant space-craft was com- 
pleted in fifteen years. All other 
preparations had been in the 
meantime completed, and the .day 
came when the Twelve Ancients, 
speaking as one, addressed the 
many millions of Youngers. 

“Youngers, our race is to seek 
a new home in the void,” spoke 
the Supreme Voice, reaching to 
every brain-unit by broadcast 
telepathy. “Unfortunately, due to 
radium shortage, only a chosen 
number can leave. All the Elders 
are of the Chosen, but only one 
million of the Youngers. Most of 
you Youngei's must be a sacrifice 
to this great venture. You are to 
be uncreated, and your brain- 
units to be destroyed so that we 
may take along your radium cap- 
sules. A white cross-mark will be 
placed on the frontal plates of 
those not chosen.” 

That was all. A day later Tu- 
milten saw the emissary of the 
Council pass among the ranks of 
Youngers, with an instrument 
that blazoned a white crossmark 
on certain of them. It was Zonzi 
himself. 

Z onzi raised the instrument 
as he came to Tumilten. 
“You are not of the Chosen,” 


he announced, with something 
akin to sadness in his manner. 
“The Council chose purely by 
lot.” 

Tumilten, of mixed reactions, 
said simply: “Tumilten would 
only wish that before the end he 
might know of those greater se- 
crets of the past.” 

Zonzi extended a tiny square 
box of metal. “That was antici- 
pated, Tumilten. Since you are to 
be uncreated so soon, there can 
be no harm in revealing the past 
arcara of our race. There are 
thought-recorded for you here 
all those things from the Books.” 

Tumilten took the tiny ma- 
chine almost reverently. 

Mechanical Elder looked at me- 
chanical Younger. A spark of 
something unmechanical passed 
between them; something their 
hard race had known little of — • 
personal friendship. 

Then without further word, 
Zonzi marked the white cross on 
the Younger and stepped away. 
Tumilten watched him blazon the 
indelible cross on others and 
gradually move down the line. 
The Younger looked at the 
thought-recorder for a moment 
and then stuffed it into his chest 
storage space. 

W HEN the images had ceased. 
Walker turned to me after 
shutting off the current. 

“The chronology of these two 
episodes is reversed,” he said. 
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“Obviously, the first scene we 
saw, last night, represented the 
carrying out of the Council’s 
general slaughter of the Young- 
ers. If I increase the frequency 
again. I’ll get a still earlier epi- 
sode. I hope so, because it would 
probably clear up what seems to 
be rather mysterious goings-on 
right now. Another half -hundred 
turns on the secondary ought to 
do it.” 

As he prepared to switch in the 
extra coil — he had previously had 
a number of them ready for that 
purpose — I held up a hand. “Wait 
a minute,” I pleaded. “Don’t be 
in such a hurry about it. Let me 
get my breath.” 

“Okay,” laughed Walker. He 
could be so calm about such 
things. A real, honest-to-good- 
ness ghost materializing in his 
presence would simply send him 
scampering for a camera and an' 
electroscope. He laughed again. 

“Look,” he said, displaying the 
last joint of his little finger with 
the thumb and forefinger of his 
other hand. “That’s how much 
mankind knows of the universe. 
Each little crumb of new knowl- 
edge we gather startles us, but if 
we could once perceive the body 
of the All — our present science 
would seem like childish putter- 
ing.” 

“You’ve said that before,” I 
grunted. “But tell me one thing. 
Where does this robot race fit in 
the scheme of evolution?” 


“Doesn’t.” Walker was at the 
window, staring out at the end- 
less stream of traffic. “You know, 
this has set me thinking on that 
very thing. Evolution fails to ac- 
count, in the last analysis, for 
the quite sudden uprise of intelli- 
gence. We have to assume that 
after Nature had fooled around 
with various forms of life for a 
half-billion years, she suddenly 
came up with a mutation that 
could reason, evolving in a short 
fifty or one hundred thousand 
years. The Survival of the Fittest 
angle has the paradox in it of 
saying that homo survived not 
because of, but in spite of, intelli- 
gence. Because while beetle- 
browed Neanderthal and equally 
unfit Heidelberg flourished, brain 
meant nothing against brawn. 
The Mutation or Sport theory of 
accounting for the genus homo, 
on the other hand, doesn’t easily 
explain where the first species 
sapiens found a mate to carry on 
his particular strain.” 

“What are you driving at?” I 
asked impatiently. Walker had a 
habit of wandering around with 
words. 

He shrugged. “I don’t know, 
myself. Just inner doubts I’ve 
had for a long time. But this rec- 
ord of a mechanical creature of 
at least prehistoric times may 
give us some startling clues.” 

“You mean it may have a con- 
nection with earthly life? — with 
man and evolution?” I snorted. 
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“He’s from some other world — 
from some utterly alien form of 
life.” 

Little though I knew it, I was 
right — and wrong, too. 

Walker damped his cigarette. 
“We’ll find out soon enough. 
We’ll tune in the next ‘recording’ 
of the metal ball. Whoever or 
whatever made this thought-rec- 
ord, made it with a purpose in 
mind, I’m sure of that.” 

He knifed a group of switches 
that cut another coil into his 
secondary, increasing the fre- 
quency of his Tesla field. Then he 
snapped on the generator and 
motioned for me to get into place. 

I got into my seat with avid 
eagerness, wondering what fur- 
ther strange things would reveal 
themselves to us. Walker fed cur- 
rent into his coils. The now fa- 
miliar hiss of the “carrier” wave 
came again. A moment later 
there was the sudden flash of 
images that carried with them 
sound and feeling and thought. I 
don’t know how else to describe 
the very completeness of our con- 
tact in the thought-messages. 

In a rapport that made us one 
with the narrator, we became 
aware of listening to a language 
of clear, lucid thought, rather 
than words. Every nuance of ex- 
pression was understandable, as 
if the speaker were using the 
universal tongue of the atoms 
that compose all things. . . . 


T^HEN this sun was a young- 
» ’ er star,” said the ultra-voice, 
“and all its planets had been but 
newly spewed from its seething, 
white-hot surface by the influ- 
ence of a passing star, our people 
came from the outer void.” 

Tumilten, of the Youngers, lis- 
tened eagerly. Zonzi of the Elders 
was one of the Keepers of His- 
tory. His knowledge of their peo- 
ple’s past went way back to the 
dim times when they had lived on 
the planets of another star. It 
was his privilege to sit periodi- 
cally in council with the twelve 
Ancients; those twelve who had 
lived on that other world, and 
whose ages ran into incredible 
figures. Yet what is time to a 
creature of metal? 

“Housed in a gigantic space- 
ship,” went on Zonzi, “our prede- 
cessors — including of course the 
Twelve — spanned the enormous 
void between that other star and 
this one, and finally landed on 
the ninth and outmost planet. 
There our race took up its normal 
course of existence, finding suit- 
able minerals and materials to 
make replacement parts for their 
bodies. In a short time they be- 
gan creating a group of Young- 
ers to replace those of the An- 
cients who had faded out during 
the tremendous journey. 

“Yet, though many Youngers 
were created, it was soon seen 
that their numbers would never 
reach the total our race had had 
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on that other star. For of ra- 
dium, the life-giving element 
which gives conscious being to 
our brain-units, there was a lim- 
ited supply in this sun system. 

“It was debated for a while 
whether to leave this radium- 
impoverished system and seek 
another, richer in this element. 
But the Elders of that time had 
had enough of age-long travel 
through the endless void. They 
did not relish the idea of again 
seeking and seeking through 
space for a sun with planets. For 
perhaps you know that only one 
out of 100,000 stars has a family 
of satellites.” 

Tumilten nodded. “Why did 
our race leave its other home?” 

“For two reasons,” replied 
Zonzi. “First, because all the 
available radium had been finally 
used up. And second, because the 
parent sun was burning out and 
becoming dark and cold. And 
without the energy of a sun to 
feed its many machines, the race 
could not thrive. 

“Some there were who advo- 
cated a harnessing of the terrible 
power of atomic-energy to re- 
place sun power. But after the 
awful explosion of an entire 
planet, with thousands of our 
people living on it, through the 
escaping of an atomic-power 
vortex, the Elders would have no 
more to do with such a wild, 
treacherous source of power. No, 
they must have the safe and gen- 


tle sun power, and for that they 
had to go out in search of a 
young and hot star with a family 
of planets.” 

H ardly had Zonzi paused 
when Tumilten came up with 
another eager question — “But 
where had our race come from 
previous to that? Had they come 
from still another star-family, 
again leaving a cooled and dying 
sun for a newer and hotter one? 
Or is it true — as certain legends 
go — that our race was created by 
another, a strangely non-mineral 
form of intelligent life?” 

Zonzi waved two of his prehen- 
sile tentacles as if startled, or 
shocked. “Careful what you say, 
Tumilten,” he admonished. 

“But is that true?” persisted 
the Younger. “Your knowledge 
as Keeper of History comes from 
the lore contained in the indeli- 
ble records of the Books. Surely 
you have read in those Books of 
that ultimate beginning of our 
race?” 

Zonzi again twitched his fore- 
tentacles, this time as if in hesi- 
tation of what to say. If his me- 
chanical features had been able 
to register emotion, he would 
have looked grave and thought- 
ful. 

Finally he spoke — “There are 
some things in the Books it is 
best to leave unheralded. We, the 
Keepers of History, are under 
oath not to reveal the greater se- 
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crets of the past to the Young- 
ers.” He waved a tentacle nega- 
tively. “No, Tumilten, your ques- 
tion must remain unanswered.” 

Tumilten knew it was useless 
to press the point. Close though 
he and Zonzi were to each other, 
there was yet a barrier between 
them — the barrier between all 
Elders and Youngers. The 
Youngers were the doers of the 
race, the runners of machines. 
The Elders were the thinkers, 
the ones to guide the greater 
destiny of the race, in company 
with the all-wise Ancients. 

Tumilten was an anomaly as a 
Younger, He wanted to plumb 
the misted past, speculate on the 
equally misted future. And he 
wanted to think. . . . 

Zonzi gazed at his companion 
with wonder. What strange spark 
existed in his brain-unit, so new- 
ly formed from cold, unreasoning 
mineral? He had been created 
but a thousand years before, and 
already his brain had become 
subtle and quickened, as if he had 
been an Elder of many millennia 
of existence. 

“Well,” said Tumilten at 
length, with a tone that among 
humans would have been called 
a sigh. “Go on, Zonzi, with the 
history of our race since it has 
been here in this star-family.” 

F rom the ninth planet,” con- 
tinued Zonzi, “our race gradu- 
ally worked inward, as the cen- 


tral sun slowly cooled through 
the ages. The eighth planet, then 
the seventh, and then the sixth. 
The sixth had no less than ten 
satellites of its own — tiny bodies 
that had been ripped from its 
molten surface during the cata- 
clysmic event that had formed 
this family of planets. Grand- 
children of the sun they were, 
and three of them yielded large 
deposits of radium, thus allow- 
ing large deposits of radium, 
thus allowing our race to in- 
crease its numbers. 

“We Youngers of that time — 
all Elders now — were privileged 
to witness one of the grandest 
sights of all time. It was the 
formation of the rings of the 
sixth planet. The nearest planet- 
oid to the mother planet, hover- 
ing for long ages on the danger 
line, finally slipped its slowing, 
orbit too close, and the titanic 
gravitation of the primary planet 
tore it into shredded fragments. 
That was a memorable sight!” 

Zonzi paused in memory of it, 
then went on — “Time moved on, 
the sun cooled more, and our race 
moved inward to the fifth planet, 
the giant of them all, with nine 
satellites. We took up our abode 
on one of the planetoids, as the 
primary itself was too stormy 
and violent. But on the central 
planet we found large deposits of 
radium and we built a huge en- 
campment for its recovery. To 
ward off the cyclonic, corrosive 
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storms, we built the great coun- 
ter-eddy machine, fed by the 
planet’s inner store of heat. It 
still stands today, although the 
radium supplies are depleted. 
And it will stand for future ages, 
this great Red-spot, site of our 
giant counter-eddy machine. 

F rom the giant fifth planet, led 
by our race’s constant need 
for the stronger rays of the cen- 
tral sun, we went to the fourth. 
In going there we passed the belt 
of asteroids, those broken pieces 
of a world which mark another 
vain attempt to harness the de- 
moniac energy of the atom. But a 
few hundred years before a 
nameless experimenter had 
blown himself and an entire 
planet to bits. 


But to go on, our race spread 
itself over the fourth planet, a 
small one and almost barren of 
radium, so that we could only 
stay long enough to build enor- 
mous sluice-ways in which the 
poor ores could be worked for 
what little radium there was. 
These large sluice-ways repre- 
sent a great engineering achieve- 
ment. Water from the polar caps 
was pumped down these enor- 
mous canals, and chemicals add- 
ed which caused the radium to 
dissolve from the heaps of sand 
thrown in. Then the radium-rich 
water was run into great vats at 
the junctions of the canals, and 
here worked for the metal itself. 
A great achievement.” 

Zonzi curled and uncurled a 
tentacle before going on — “From 
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the fourth planet we came to 
this, the third. And now we are 
faced with a shortage of radium. 
All the outer planets have been 
depleted, this planet is quite 
radiumless, and its satellite is 
scarred with our mine shafts 
seeking the metal. 

“Our race, Tumilten, is faced 
with a crisis — a crisis greater 
than any other in our history, 
save one. That other crisis was 
when that star which was our 
people’s previous homeland 
burned dim and our machines be- 
gan to idle for lack of sun power. 
Thus our race left its age-old 
home to seek a new one. But at 
least they had sufficient radium 
to renew each and every brain- 
unit during that frightfully long 
journey through the void at the 
speed of light. 


I N this present crisis, we shall 
not have enough. The Eld- 
ers who have explored the two 
inner planets for radium found 
little. Thus, when our final plans 
have been laid, and the huge ark 
to carry us through space is 
built, many brain-units will have 
to remain — to become uncreated ; 
to become inanimate mineral 
matter. 

“It will be soon now that our 
race — those chosen — will plunge 
into the abysm of eternal space, 
to seek a new homeland among 
the uncounted stars.” 


The strange thought-voice 
faded away and a click an- 
nounced the end of that episode. 
I’ve tried to give what we heard 
— or absorbed mentally — as we 
heard it. But I find that our lan- 
guage is simply incapable of ex- 
pressing the message’s true 
form. At least the gist of it is 
there. 

Walker and I blinked as 
though we had awakened from a 
deep sleep, then stared at each 
other in a sudden flood of amaze- 
ment at what we had just heard. 

“We can have a gin chaser for 
that,” I muttered. I ran to the 
window, gulped in fresh air, and 
stared quickly around. “Just 
wanted to make sure Earth was 
still here,” I added with a lame 
chuckle. 

Walker stood staring at the 
metal ball in fascination. 

“That thing has dynamite in 
it,” he murmured softly; “mem- 
tal dynamite — enough to blow up 
our civilization’s pet belief that 
mankind is the only reasoning 
race ever to exist. And look at 
the mysteries it explains — the 
rings of Saturn, the Red-spot of 
Jupiter, the canals of Mars, the 
craters of the moon!” 

“Not to mention the odd scar- 
city of radium on Earth,” I add- 
ed. 

“I have an idea, though,” con- 
tinued Walker thoughtfully, 
“that a bigger surprise is ahead 
— in the episodes following. 
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Something relating directly to 
human life. Have you noticed the 
speaker — ^the one who made this 
record — seems to be telling it 
from a broadened viewpoint? 
There are numerous allusions to 
the abstract, and a general com- 
paring to ‘organic' or ‘carbona- 
ceous’ life. The narrator is ob- 
viously taking an analytical 
attitude toward the people he is 
telling about.” 

“But who is doing the tell- 
ing?” I wanted to know. 

“I think Tuformiltuten him- 
self.” 

“Who?” I asked sharply. “Do 
you mean Tumilten?” 

Walker stared at me wide-eyed 
for a moment, then chuckled. 

“All right — Tumilten. Al- 
though I got it as Tuformiltu- 
ten! The name, if you got it, is 
simply a number in syllables, one 
up in the millions, but too con- 
densed for us to figure out. To 
me it was a word that registered 
as two-four-million-^wo-ten. To 
you it was the slurred Two-mil- 
lion-ten. Anyway, whichever we 
call him, it is he that is telling 
the story, because he is anlayzing 
himself more closely than anyone, 
else could, and his view^point is 
from the future.” 

“Eh? How do you figure 
that?” I asked skeptically. “I 
took it that the record was made 
as the events happened.” 

Walker shook his head. “No, 
because there are too many ab- 


stract tie-ups. In the first episode 
we saw, Tumilten or Tuformiltu- 
ten, called himself a philosopher 
in a race totally without philoso- 
phy — an obvious interpolation 
from afterthought.” 

"W^ELL, it took us ten minutes 
'' to straighten that out, be- 
cause you see I hadn’t got that 
“only philosopher in a race total- 
ly without philosophy” at al^^V 
And it turned out that the ver- 
sions we had heard were some- 
what different, although in broad 
detail they were identical. The 
versions I have written down are 
a composite of what both of us 
got. I will have to admit my ver- 
sions were skimpier than Walk- 
er’s, and I’m free in admitting 
that his mind is more sensitive, 
more embracing than mine. Thus 
he “heard” more. 

This leads to the ' conclusion 
that the message itself is far 
more detailed than the human 
mind can interpret. Either the 
time-factor is different between 
the robot’s vision of the events 
and ours, or his mind is simply 
more highly organized, I can’t be 
the judge of that. 

Walker went on with his idea, 
which had become almost an ob- 
session — “Probably Tumilten — 
if he is truly the narrator — is 
bringing the series of episodes to 
some climax; of that I’m almost 
certain. Taking them in their 
chronological order, episode one 
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— the last we saw — gives the 
history and origin of the robot 
race. Episode two relates Tumil- 
ten’s gradual build-up of philoso- 
phy — remember it stretches out 
for fifteen years — from what he 
had heard from Zonzi. And epi- 
sode three reveals that Tumilten, 
in escaping the universal ‘uncre- 
ating,’ is destined to be the last 
and only robot left on Earth.” 

Walker has that kind of mind 
— a keen organ that gropes be- 
hind the obvious for hidden men- 
tal delicacies. 

“Now, what will be the out- 
come of this?” he almost whis- 
pered. “Tumilten, a strange me- 
chanical being able to reason in 
the abstract, in his possession a 
record of dark secrets of the 
past. What will result!" 

T he next evening I entered 
Walker’s small electrical 
workshop in a bemused state. 

“I say. Bill,” I spoke from the 
doorway, “did we dream what we 
heard last night? And the night 
before? This morning when I 
woke up, and all through the day 
at the office, I kpet wondering if 
we had really heard anything! 
You know, when you burned out 
our coil last night trying to get 
what would have been episode 
four, we got a minute of idiotic 
babbling from the metal ball.” 

“Yes, it must have a charging 
unit inside that holds juice for a 
minute or so.” 


“Well,” I went on, “maybe all 
we heard was that same bab- 
bling, and we just imagined we 
had received an intelligible rec- 
ord! Self-hypnotism, you know.” 

Walker looked up witheringly. 
“Come in, you purple skeptic. I’ll 
bet you’re a mass of black and 
blue from pinching yourself.” 

“Well, it’s easier not to be- 
lieve.” 

Walker snorted. “It was easier 
not to believe Galileo at first, too. 
And Darwin, and Einstein, and 
all the other new ideas that ever 
jolted this hard-headed old world. 
You’ve heard the old saw — ” 
“Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion,” I said in chorus with him. 
“I know,” I went on, and I can 
tell you I was dead serious, “but 
still maybe the thing’s a hoax, a 
trick that someone devised — ” 
“And then dug a hole in the 
middle of the Sahara Desert to 
bury his gadget, knowing some- 
one by the name of William Wal- 
ker would come along and — ” 
Walker broke off with a growl, 
“Enough of that. Come here, 
now, and let’s tune in episode 
four. After replacing the 
burned-out coil this morning, I 
tried to get the messages myself, 
but no go. It was just a jumble 
of flat images and twisted 
thoughts. It takes two minds to 
co-ordinate the record, Jis it 
takes two legs to walk.” 

A minute later we were seated 
entranced before the metal ball 
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which was radiating thought- 
waves, in some inexplicable way, 
into our minds. And because the 
imperfections that are inherent 
in eyes and ears and spoken 
words were passed by, we were 
able to grasp and know things 
we might never have understood 
through the five senses. 

If only I could find the words 
to transmit those things faith- 
fully to paper! But there are no 
such words. . . . 

T UMILTEN stood alone, of his 
race, on Earth! 

An hour before he had watched 
the space-ship bearing all the 
Elders and Ancients, and one 
million of the Youngers, lift hiss- 
ingly into the sky and then 
plunge furiously away. It would 
be many ages before they would 
land again on a world — perhaps 
not till millions of years had gone 
by. In that time the Ancients 
would undoubtedly die, and the 
Elders would become Ancients, 
and the Youngers, Elders. And 
if, by some cosmic mischance, 
they did not find a haven in time, 
they would die to the last one! 

Tumilten’s mechanical frame 
shuddered. Dying — fading out — 
was so unheard-of a thing among 
Youngers and Elders. Only the 
Ancients, those who had lived for 
almost countless eons, died, with 
their brain-units completely en- 
ervated. They died not for lack of 
radium, these Ancients, but sim- 


ply because the delicate cores of 
their brain-units had atrophied 
to mineral dust. 

Intricate machines, robots, 
though they were, these crea- 
tures from another star, and as 
such ageless through constant 
renewal of worn-out parts — yet 
they knew death ; a long-com- 
ing but nevertheless inescapable 
death, that resulted from the 
common failing of all things 
purely mineral — the slow tend- 
ency of atoms to disintegrate 
into the dust of energy. They 
could renew tentacles, fuel, tiny 
wires, and all the conglomerate 
of their mechanical bodies, but 
they could not renew the pulsing 
core of their brain-units, which, 
although protected from all nor- 
mal disintegrating agencies, 
could not escape the hand of time 
— and the falling apart of mat- 
ter. Radium was but the larger 
symbol of what happened to all 
matter — a slow disintegration 
that was almost swift as meas- 
ured by these long-living ma- 
chine intelligences. 

And in their incredibly long 
lives, individual evolution was 
correspondingly slow. As a re- 
sult, the progress of the race was 
infinitely slower. And it came to 
Tumilten, standing there alone, 
that this was an unforgivable de- 
fect of his people. His race, his 
kind, had existed for a space of 
time measured by the births and 
deaths of hoary-old stars. Yet in 
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that tremendous span of time 
they had not improved their lot 
to any extent; had not, for in- 
stance, found a way to harness 
atomic power, or to break from 
the chains of radium-restricted 
rejuvenation. 

Their science had been a re- 
stricted science, dealing only 
with mechanical improvements 
of their machine bodies and 
cities. They had not pierced to 
the center of the earth, or ex- 
plored the world of atoms. They 
had not tabulated the wonders of 
biological life, or the phenomena 
of sexual reproduction, or any of 
the other manifold mysteries of 
things around them. Even those 
great projects they had carried 
out — the canals of planet four, 
the Red-spot on five — had been 
but to find radium, to create 
more Youngers, and more ma- 
chines. . . . 

“Where,” Tumilten asked, 
“where would there be another 
life, another race, that would 
have the ability to burst free the 
chain of the strictly material, and 
seek knowledge for its own sake ? 
That would do things for the 
mere doing? That would even 
war among itself because of 
cross purposes that would arise 
from different and new ideas?” 

W HERE was there a form of 
life that would display its 
kinship to the general universe 
by following the law of change? 


His own robot race, spawned 
eons before, was long antedated, 
was a static form of life that had 
no place in the present cosmos. 
This was proved alone by the fact 
that every 1700 years half of any 
given amount of all the radium 
in the universe changed into 
lower elements. Their race, de- 
pendent on radium for conscious 
life, was doomed by this mathe- 
matical progression of material 
change. 

The law of change ! 

The day would come when 
radium would exist, in all the 
cosmos, in only little specks 
dotted here and there, and be- 
yond gleaning. And the stars did 
not manufacture, in their fur- 
nace cores, radium any longer, 
for the balance of distributed 
energy between matter and space 
had changed , . . change! . . . 
the immutable law! ... 

Tumilten gave up his specula- 
tions suddenly. He kicked at a 
scurrying rodent that ran by and 
asked it^“Will this new life 
come from you ? But you have no 
intelligence; you are just an ani- 
mated carbonaceous jelly.” 

The little beast, attracted per- 
haps by the bright glint of sun 
on metal, stopped and sat up on 
a mound of earth and peered with 
bright little eyes at the mechani- 
cal man. 

Looking into its eyes, Tumilten 
was vaguely stirred. 

“And yet, it may be from your 
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kind after all ! I see — I see some- 
thing of a dawning intelligence 
behind your visioning orbs. But” 
— he deprecated then — “will the 
one who has created you think of 
creating something more than 
you?” 

And Tumilten did not know, at 
the time, that its creator was not 
a material being, and that the 
creator’s name was Nature. . . . 


W ALKER snapped off the cir- 
cuit as the carrier wave 
broke into our rapport with the 
thought-images, and gave me a 
significant look. 

I’ve tried to give, above, as 
complete a version of the robot’s 
philosophic speculations as he 
stood alone on Earth as possi- 
ble, but there were a myriad 
thoughts — inarticulate ones — 
that were woven in this episode. 
Of course we ran through the 
various episodes several times 
each, but like a phonograph rec- 
ord, essentially the same mes- 
sage came through every time we 
heard it. 

“We’re getting into deeper wa- 
ter right along,” said Walker 
hoarsely. He was excited. “As I 
suspected, there’s some connec- 
tion with this record and pre-hu- 
man history. Don’t you sense it. 
Cliff? I think we can prepare 
ourselves for some stiff shocks of 
one kind or another,” 

“Haven’t we been shocked 


enough already?” I grunted. “I 
don’t exactly like this chap’s pro- 
found intelligence. Makes me feel 
small and uneducated. I feel as 
though I had a transparent 
brain, compared to his, figura- 
tively and literally.” 

“That’s the odd part of it,” 
mused Walker. “That he — or it — 
should know so much about 
things in general, as if he had 
ransacked a library. He even 
hinted at knowing what evolu- 
tion was, at the last. Yet, as a 
Younger of his race, untutored 
except as a mechanic and work- 
er, he could not know those 
things. Mm,” he went on, “jusl 
happened to think — rememebr 
that little box Zonzi gave him 
when marking the white cross on 
his fi’ont? That must be his 
source of knowledge!” 

And a few minutes later, the 
fifth episode confirmed this. It 
began much like the preceding 
episode, picturing the robot 
standing tirelessly, with the 
large white cross on his torso, 
and giving his mental rumina- 
tions. But one noticeable differ- 
ence there w’as — the scenic back- 
ground was no longer desert but 
instead luxuriant jungleland, 
steaming in the sun. And, more 
startling than that, there stood 
before the robot a bronzed, naked 
human being — a man who, de- 
spite a scraggly beard and un- 
kempt hair, was obviously homo 
sapiens! 
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T UMILTEN had traveled. For 
years he had traveled, the 
power valves for his metal sin- 
ews renewed by a portable ma- 
chine modeled from the larger 
ones in cities, which made liquid 
fuel out of sand by the use of 
sun-energy. He had crossed jun- 
gle and mountain, valley and 
desert, and had seen everywhere 
prolific abundance of animal life ; 
life that he understood to be 
vastly different, in a material 
way, from his own. 

These creatures he saw before 
they scurried away from his awe- 
some presence were composed of 
carbonaceous jelly, so soft that 
he could push a tentacle right 
through their bodies. The few 
times he had done this, experi- 
mentally, he had been puzzled by 
the outpouring of a queer, thick 
red fluid. His alert senses told 
him that this watery fluid might 
be, to them, as his own oily fuel 
was to him — the means of sup- 
plying energy to their flimsy 
bodies. 

At first Tumilten had been im- 
patient with these jelly crea- 
tures, in his search for intelli- 
gent life. It did not occur to him 
that among their kind might be 
what he was looking for. He had 
seen a tremendous variety of 
them, from tiny, swift balls of 
fur to giant, thick-hided mon- 
sters that trumpeted squealingly 
at his approach. None of them 
had indicated signs of the least 


rational intelligence. And Tumil- 
ten thought that his search was 
useless. 

Only one type of creature, 
standing one-third his own size 
and walking erect on two legs, 
showed a rudimentary intelli- 
gence. They inhabited caves, 
usually in small groups, and used 
fire. They carried hand-made im- 
plements that showed a certain 
dawning ingenuity of invention. 
But the thoughts they radiated, 
which Tumilten caught and read, 
were simple and dull. They were 
not far on the road to intellect. 

“There,” Tumilten told him- 
self, “is the matrix from which 
organic evolution, as it obtained 
in that other star-system which 
Zonzi’s recordings of the Books 
tell about, might produce truly 
reasoning creatures. There is a 
close analogy between these crea- 
tures of two different worlds, ex- 
cept that those who were the 
creatures of my race were com- 
posed of siliceous compounds in- 
stead of carbonaceous. 

“The question is, when will 
evolution here on this planet pro- 
duce a mutation wdth true intelli- 
gence? Perhaps not for ages 
yet.” 

But one day Tumilten had seen 
one of the erect, two-legged crea- 
tures with a curious aura of de- 
liberateness in his manner. And 
this being, contrary to all other 
jelly creatures, had not fled, but 
had stared at him curiously. 
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When Tumilten had taken a step 
forward, this being had warily, 
not precipitately, backed to a 
large stone, still staring. Once it 
had lifted a sharp stick, and bal- 
anced it for a moment in its hand. 

All the while it showed more 
curiosity than fear, emotions that 
Tumilten had come to recognize, 
but not analyze. 

TNTRIGUED by this strange 

being, Tumilten had ap- 
proached very close and read its 
thoughts. And thereupon Tumil- 
ten knew he was facing a mind 
having at least the capacity of 
his own, even if of an entirely 
alien construction. 

So it was that Tumilten stood 
before a man, and knew that his 
search — that search that had 
really begun in his mind a half- 
million years before while he 
had been among his own race — 
had ended. Here was life, bio- 
logically endless, thoroughly 
changing environment, with an 
intellectual capacity beyond 
plumbing. This was the race 
that would rise above the mate- 
rial, would develop philosophy, 
science and thought beyond the 
limits of its humble birth. It 
had spawned in the jungle — it 
would reach to the stars. 

Tumilten concentrated his 
thought, radiated it to the man- 
being in simple nuances of ex- 
pression — “Man, are you afraid 
of Tumilten?” 


“Not afraid, but amazed,” 
came back in thought articula- 
tion. “I have never seen your 
like before.” 

“Tumilten is not a creature 
like you,” returned the robot. 
“He is of another world — an- 
other sphere of the universe,” 

“You are from the stars ?” The 
Man pointed upward — “From 
there? But who are you?” 

“The number is meaningless, 
but he is Tumilten. He is of that 
kind of life which came before 
you. His race is that which could 
only exist properly before this 
time in the universe. Your race 
will inherit the planets his race 
ilas ravished of radium.” 

The Man’s mind was befogged 
at these things. He touched his 
spear-head, which was of metal. 
“You are made of this. Are you 
indestructible, and how long 
have you lived?” 

“Tumilten has lived for thou- 
sands of years, and is inde- 
structible to the extent that 
nothing living can harm him.” 

What was that curious emo- 
tion that came up in the man- 
creature then? That queer awe 
and reverence? 

“Then you are a — a god !” said 
the Man. 

“God? God? Oh, that is per- 
haps your thought for robot. 
Well, if Tumilten is what you 
call a god, he is the only one, as 
all the others have left this 
earth.” 
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“You are The God, then!” said 
the Man, again with awe. “What 
is that large white cross on your 
front — what does that mean?” 

Tumilten answered, amazed at 
the man-creature’s insatiable cu- 
riosity, and at the same time 
pleased, for curiosity denoted in- 
telligence. “This cross was em- 
blazoned on Tumilten’s frontlet 
to indicate that he must be de- 
stroyed when the Chosen left 
this world. But, as you see, Tu- 
milten was not destroyed.” 

“That cross meant you should 
be — killed?” returned the Man, 
puzzled. “Yet you ai-e here. You 
wei-e not killed!” 

“Tumilten was not destroyed.” 

“You are Tumilten, though!” 

“Yes, Tumilten is — Tumilten.” 

T he man-creature frowned. 

These things were not quite 
clear to him. At times he looked 
at the robot with awed eyes. An 
odd series of thoughts ran 
through his mind, jumbling up 
the conceptions of the white 
cross, god, Tumilten is Tumilten, 
indestructibility and longevity of 
the robot. 

Tumilten spoke again — “Man, 
do you know that you are at the 
beginning of a great race? Since 
you are the first Tumilten has 
found in many years of wander- 
ing, you shall be called the One- 
Man. Your mate will be called the 
One-Woman.” 

“But I have no mate!” re- 


turned the Man, shaking his 
head dejectedly. “I cannot mate 
with those shaggy women in the 
caves — even though my mother 
was one of them.” 

“I know you have not found a 
mate,” said Tumilten. “You are a 
biological sport, a mutation, one 
that would ordinarily die out un- 
less a similar sport of the other 
sex is found for you. There must 
be dozens, perhaps hundreds, of 
your type on earth, and must 
have been for years, but the 
chances of mutations meeting 
are so small that it might not 
occur the first time for thou- 
sands of years yet. Therefore, 
Tumilten will search out a mate 
for you, though it takes years.” 

“You will find me a mate? A 
woman as straight of body as I, 
as hairless, as round of skull?” 
queried the Man. 

“Yes, one who will reproduce 
with you and give rise to the race 
that will one day sui’pass Tu- 
milten and his race tenfold.” 

The man-creature stared in 
amazement. “Tumilten is a 
god!” he cried. 

Tumilten, though puzzled, did 
' not try to clear up the mix-up 
at that time. Later, he was to 
find it a point on which he and 
the man, and his mate, could not 
agree. Nor with the later man- 
creatures he was to find, and their 
mates, could he establish a ra- 
tional basis of understanding as 
to who and what he was. 
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There was a peculiar twist in 
the man-mind that made it ideal- 
ize more than rationalize. Later 
progress would either eliminate 
this quality, or make of it some- 
thing beyond the scope of a ro- 
bot mind. One question was ever 
to recur to Tumilten, yet never 
quite answer itself — “What is 
that thought-word ‘god’?” 

W E — Walker and I — started 
as though awakening from 
a dream when the thought-rec- 
ord clicked off there. The above 
account dissatisfies me. In a way, 
it records the message that radi- 
ated to our brains from the met- 
al ball. But it fails miserably to 
carry the full import. It is 
sketchy, even a little ridiculous. 
I’ve tried to rewrite it, but each 
version is as incomplete, as im- 
perfect of the real thing, as this 
one. So this one will have to 
stand. 

Walker cleared his throat, aft- 
er snapping off the current. 

“That,” he jerked out, “is 
what they call a revelation!” 

As for me, I was all in pieces. 
I was actually panting. 

“I — I can’t believe it!” I stam- 
mered. “It’s preposterous! A 
trick of some kind. Are we sup- 
posed to have witnessed a sort of 
rehearsed play enacted 25,000 
years ago? The origin of human 
life? Adam and Eve, so to 
speak?” 

“Why not?” My friend’s eyes 


were shming. “We have wit- 
nessed the original of the first 
of all fables — that of Man’s cre- 
ation. We saw not Adam and 
Eve, but the One-Man and the 
One-Woman, whereas Adam and 
Eve may have been a later cou- 
ple brought together by Tumil- 
ten. It’s the new Genesis, or 
rather, the old explained. The 
Biblical Adam-and-Eve story is 
history, not religion, remember 
that. Anyway, the first-man and 
first-woman story is not solely a 
Biblical story at all. Think of 
the fable of Prometheus and 
Pandora in Greek mythology. 
Then in the Vedas of India, 
Brahma and his four sons, who 
were given wives from Heaven. 
In Northern mythology there 
are Aske and Embla, the pro- 
genitors of the human race. 
They all bear the curious rela- 
tionship that the man in each 
case was given a wife, respec- 
tively by Jehovah, Jupiter, Brah- 
ma, and Odin. A story that is 
so universal and has so many 
points in common makes it a his- 
torical fact. What we have heard 
and seen here gives the true 
picture of these many versions.” 

“Huh,” I grunted. “This ver- 
sion is more fantastic than all 
the others put together. Tell me 
this, why that ambiguous phrase 
‘Tumilten is Tumilten’ ?” 

I thought I had him there. I 
wanted to trip him up on little 
details and make him admit the 
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whole thing was crazy. But he an- 
swered quick as a flash: 

“Because the robot Tumilten 
had no conception of the pro- 
noun ‘I’. Think once — all 
through the records it did not 
once refer to itself except by 
name or in the third person. To 
himself, he was not himself, but 
simply Tumilten!” 

W ALKER reflected a moment. 

“That brings up the curious 
thought that the conception of 
T’ — my existence of myself sep- 
arate from the universe at large 
— is a purely human invention. 
The robot people did not recog'.- 
nize a fundamental individuality. 
Perhaps each thought of him- 
self as abstractly as you think 
of your pared finger-nail.” 

I am giving you everything 
Walker said not as gospel truth, 
but just as his way of explaining 
things. I don’t agree with him 
at all. How do I explain it all? I 
don’t — can’t. I firmly believe 
there is no explanation — not any 
reasonable one. 

“I can’t follow that fancy 
metaphysics,” I growled. “But 
let me tell you something — 
there’s one thing very odd about 
that whole series of records. Tu- 
milten — or whoever really made 
it — ^was holding back a lot. He 
seemed to be telling just certain 
things, as if to get our reactions 
for his own benefit. But of 
course the record was made 


plenty long ago, so — look out!” 

Walker, in the act of lighting 
a cigarette, had let the match 
burn to his finger-tips. He flung 
it down slowly, and damped the 
unlighted cigarette carefully as 
though it had been burning. His 
face was deeply thought-creased. 

“Cliff—” 

“No, I’m going. I can see you 
have a spell of fantastic theories 
coming on. Besides, I have to 
sleep this off — it’s worse than 
drugs — ” 

Still mumbling, I left, leaving 
Walker in a trance. 

I STILL don’t believe it!” were 
my words of greeting the next 
evening. 

Walker raised a face that 
showed by its haggardness that 
he had been up all the past 
twenty-four hours. “Cliff,” he 
said, “I got a letter from Micolet, 
the paleontologist who found the 
metal ball. They have finally de- 
termined the age of the clay-ma- 
trix in which the thing was 
found. The fossils cannot be less 
than 25,000 years old !” 

“I don’t believe that either !” I 
said stubbornly. I was in a com- 
pletely disbelieving mood. 

Walker held up a flask in 
which two gold leaves hung 
suspended from a conductor rod 
running through a rubber cork. 
“This is an electroscope,” he ex- 
plained. “It indicates the electri- 
cal charge of any object, or of 
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the air surrounding the conduc- 
tor rod. When I hold it near 
that metal ball from which we 
got our records, the leaves fly 
apart!” 

“Huh,” I said. “The metal ball 
is charged.” 

“No, the air around it is, be- 
cause there’s radium inside!” 

“And—?” 

“Don’t you see. Cliff?” cried 
Walker, jumping to his feet. “It 
means that metal ball is not just 
any mechanism, but is the very 
mechanism that the robot people 
called a brain-unit!” 

I gulped. “That is — Tumilten’s 
own brain?” 

Walker nodded excitedly. "You 
gave me the hint last night, 
saying the records seemed to be 
created on the spot, for us. Stu- 
pidly, I puzzled over that for 
hours before thinking of a way 
to prove it, simply with an elec- 
troscope to detect the radium.” 

“But the radium must have 
been burned out in 25,000 years !” 

“You forget that only half of 
any given amount of radium 
burns out every 1,700 years. 
Most of it is gone, but about 
1/30 of it is still active, enough 
to keep that mechanical brain at 
least partially alive!” 

“Good God! Alive?” 

“Yes, the body had long rust- 
ed away, as have all the cities of 
the robot people in the past 25,- 
000 years, so that nothing re- 
mains of them but that one metal 


ball, made of an incredibly re- 
sistant alloy.” 

“Good God! Alive!” I gasped 
again. I picked up the metal ball 
gingerly, lying on the work- 
bench, and looked at it wide- 
eyed. A brain — & mechanical 
brain 25,000 years old — and 
alive!” 

“Bill!” I faced about sudden- 
ly. “Bill, if we found a way to 
open it and put in more radium 
— ^wouldn’t it really come to 
life?” 

“It would, except for one 
thing,” said Walker. “It died 
this morning!” 

“Died!” 

“Yes. Whether^ the waning 
emanations finally ceased to 
nourish it, or the effects of the 
high-frequency field gradually 
disrupted it, or whether, some- 
how, it wanted to die, I don’t 
know. But it is completely dead 
to the Tesla field. We might 
have heard much more — there 
must be far more that it had to 
tell, this ancient brain of metal 
— but it will remain a secret for 
ever!” 

Curiously enough, my thought 
at the moment was, “And better 
so!” 

Walker’s epitaphal comment 
was appropriate: “He told us the 
first story ever to be told among 
the human race, in a different 
way.” 

Yes, and from the beginning! 

THE END 
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